
"I had been writing as a freelancer for seven or eight years. My initial work was in edu- 
cation and community and children's theatre. I then became interested in television and 
the first piece that I wrote was a 75-minute screenplay called Oaws, which was a com- 
edy about the power struggle in a cat club. It was after that I was looking to do some 
work in a series, and one of the people that I contacted was John Nathan-Turner." 



Stephen Wyatt, Doctor Who Magazine 146, March 1989 
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During those dark days towards the end of 1 986 when 
John Nathan-Turner was effectively the sole caretaker 
of Doctor Who's fortunes, the hurdles of getting a 24th 
season together on-time must have looked insurmount- 
able. With no lead actor, no Script-Editor and not even 
a workable script 'in the cupboard', it was almost like 
starting a new series from scratch. 

Pip and Jane Baker were obvious candidates to pull 
together a story that would write out Colin Baker. They 
were close personal friends of both Nathan- Turner and 
Baker, and more importantly they had a proven track 
record of producing useable material rapidly and with- 
in budget. But who then for story two, the serial which 
{had Colin Baker not sunk his opportunity to appear in Strange 
Matter) would have been the true debut of the seventh Doctor? 

As he would later claim during interviews and convention 
appearances, John Nathan-Turner felt now was a time to find new 
blood for the series. Many established writers used in recent years 
were either deceased, had lost the knack of writing in a style suit- 
able for Doctor Who, or were too closely connected to former 
Script-Editor Eric Saward. 

The Producer's trawl for new writers took him, at one point, to 
the BBC's Script Unit at 250 Western Avenue. Established during 
the Thirties, the Script Unit was originally a combination of repos- 
itory for used scripts, and an office for staff whose job it was to 
commission new material for radio and television, and to look after 
all the subsequent legal and copyright issues. As the BBC expand- 
ed during the post-war period, so the Script Unit evolved into a 
centre of excellence for budding writers and Script-Editors. 
Summer attachments were a favoured means by which selected 
authors could come and work for the corporation for a time, sifting 
through piles of freelance submissions to find suitable material for 
broadcast. Alternatively, they could find themselves helping out on 
programmes where additional Editors were needed to cover during 
holidays, or to assist with emergency re-writes (as was the case 
when Antony Root joined Doctor Who in 1 98 1 ). One such young 
freelancer John Nathan-Turner encountered during his winter 1 986 
visit was Stephen Wyatt. 



Claiming to have been a prolific writer ever since he 
was a child, Wyatt's main interests veered towards 
theatre, teaching and research. An early career choice 
was a university post as a Tutor of Drama, an appoint- 
ment he quickly grew to hate. While teaching at uni- 
versity he began to write more himself — starting 
with humorous sketches and skits for college reviews, 
but eventually progressing to full-length pieces, 
including a stage comedy about several angst-ridden 
students suffering emotional stress as they strive to 
cope with living together under the same roof. 

After quitting his university job, Wyatt went to the 
Belgrade Theatre and Education Team, based in 
Coventry, and worked on the research and development of shows 
for schools. His next job, which lasted nearly eighteen months, 
was with 'The Bubble', a London-based theatre company operat- 
ing from a large mobile tent, who specialised in putting on cabaret 
performances in areas without a permanent theatre of their own. 

During this period Wyatt worked on material of his own, 
including Claws and a number of other plays for radio. The BBC 
commissioned Claws in 1986 for transmission the following year. 
Indeed, it was actually broadcast the night before episode one of 
Paradise Towers was aired. 

Wyatt landed his freelance post with the Script Unit in summer 
1986 and he had been there about five months when the invitation 
to submit ideas for Doctor Who came from John Nathan- Turner. 
Admitting to a peripheral interest in science-fiction, Wyatt had 
watched the show during the Hartnell and Troughton eras but lost 
interest from Pertwee onwards. Feeling a need to 'bone up' on the 
series, he watched several episodes of The Trial of a Time Lord 
before settling down over Christmas 1986 to draft out a treatment 
for a new story. 

By the time Stephen Wyatt was happy with his plotline, John 
Nathan-Turner had installed Andrew Cartmei as Doctor Who's 
resident Script-Editor. The two writers met for the first time in late 
January to discuss the storyline, an encounter Wyatt would later 
summarise as a first hour spent listening to Cartmei telling him 
how much he hated it. Cartmei was, however, far better disposed 
towards Claws, bluntly telling the writer that what he wanted for 
Doctor Who was a treatment closer in style to the black humour 
and dark undertones of his play. Discussions then turned towards 
which science-fiction authors Wyatt admired. Professing not to be 
a great reader of science- fiction, he recalled one book he had read 
and liked, High Rise by J.G. Ballard — a novel about a modernist 
skysraper of luxury flats which degenerates into a tribal savagery 
which simply reflects the reality of middle-class office struggle. 
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"I'd prepared a synopsis based on what I thought they were looking for - something 
with very little humour buf heavily grounded in the self-referential mythology of the 
Doctor. I suppose, as the only show I'd seen of late had been Trial OF a Time Lord, I WAS, 
rather uncomfortably, using that as a template, and so including mention of various 
elements from the programme's history. Interesting for those who could later trace all 
the references, but bloody boring for everyone else" 

Stephen Wyatt, Private Who 16, October 1989 
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HIGH RISE ISSUES 




FIRST PUBLISHED by Jonathan 
Cape in 1975, J.G. Ballard's High- 
Rise is less well known than his 
infamous novel Crash, but equally 
hard-hitting in its presentation of 
similar themes. Written a decade 
before work on Canary Wharf 
began, it centres on a forty storey 
tower block which is the centre of 
redeveloping London's docklands 

Though the High-Rise is very 
much a land of the rich, it still 
contains its own class structure, with 
relatively 'poor' young profession- 
als based in the lower levels (and 
forced to park their car in the outer 
circles of the car parks surrounding 
the block), while the truly rich live on 
the upper floors. Principal amongst 
them is the block's architect, 



Anthony Royal, who had only meant 
to stay in the top floor penthouse 
until the block was full, but has now 
become intoxicated by his creation. 

Despite barrier-crossing affairs 
and parties, this social structure 
carries the seeds of the block's 
collapse, as the rich object to the 
children of the lower floors running 
amock in the swimming pool at the 
top, while the lower-levellers claim 
that the top-floorers have taken to 
bring their pampered pets down to 
the bottom floors for exercise - 
leaving their mess in the corridors. 

The apparent suicide of a 
middle-class resident and the 
drowning of a dog trigger a rapid- 
building war between the levels. The 
lifts serving the lower floors are 



sabotaged, leaving only the express 
lifts to the top, while the residents 
set up checkpoints on the stairs, 
battling for territory while still initial- 
ly heading commuting into work as 
film-nmakers, doctors and account- 
ants. After a while though they 
become obsessed with their con- 
flicts, and the literal social climbing 
of gaining acceptance in a higher 
floor, until eventually tribal society 
establishes itself, with an educated 
doctor setting up home with his pair 
of women as he roasts the 
architect's dog and watches the 
lights begin to fail in a neighbour- 
ing block. Meanwhile, the architect 
himself falls prey to his wife and her 
all-female clan of cannibals... 



Cartmel and Wyatt were not the only fans of Ballard's work. A 
year earlier Yorkshire Television had broadcast a half-hour pilot 
for projected anthology science-fiction series, Timeslip, hosted by 
Duran Duran star Roger Taylor in the guise of a hacker whose 
computer taps into images from the future, which narrowly failed 
to go to a full series. The pilot episode The Block, written by Jim 
Hawkins from an outline by Robert Holmes, was also based on 
Ballard's novel. An earlier television treatment of the idea had 
been Doomwatch's 1971 episode The Human Time Bomb, which 
presented tower-blocks as a crucible of human violence. 

The meeting between Wyatt and Cartmel concluded with the 
former being sent away to consider a Doctor Who serial based in 
a futuristic tower block. Anxious to meet the Script-Editor's ambi- 
tious schedule for getting scripts for Season 24 together, Wyatt 
worked furiously on an outline, bouncing ideas off Cartmel to get 
assurances that he was headed in the right direction. As January 
drew to a close Wyatt fleshed his ideas for the opening episode out 
into a plot breakdown and submitted them to the Production 
Office. He was rewarded with a commission to write a full script 
for episode one of Paradise Tower (sic) on 30 January 1987. 



"It was a very liberating experience as I wasn't being asked to fit into any particular 
mould, but was allowed to bring to my own story what I wanted. So I made a con- 
scious decision not to include anything from the Doctor's past. I wanted to get back 
to the show's original concept, with the Doctor as a free-wheeling spirit, almost a 
Victorian explorer in space." 

Stephen Wyatt, Private Who 76, October 1989 
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Script-Editing 



Describing these planning stages as a very organic col- 
laborative venture with Andrew Cartmel, Wyatt felt 
there was a strong understanding between the two that 
what they trying to do was establish a set of new 
ground-rules' for the seventh Doctor's era. 

This abandonment of links to the past meshed well 
with Cartmel 's own agenda for Doctor Who, and other 
writers for the season were advised to go in this new 
direction. 

A big problem for the author was not having any- 
thing to work from as far as the new Doctor was con- 
cerned. "When I started writing Paradise Towers, 
Sylvester had not been cast" he told Doctor Who 
Magazine in 1989. "1 was lucky because I had seen some of 
Sylvester's theatre work, so I knew something about his personal- 
ity, and the things which he could do. I tried to incorporate some 
of it into the script, but I think Paradise Towers suffered that we 
didn't have a very clear idea of how Sylvester's Doctor was going 
to develop. I don't think Sylvester did either!" 

Almost as problematic was trying to write material for the 
Doctor's companion. "The character of Mel, and this is actually no 
fault of Bonnie's, as far as I could see, had no discernible charac- 
teristics whatsoever. It made it very difficult to find out exactly 
what it was that made that character tick. She was just a nice per- 
son who got involved in adventures, and so there was not a lot to 
get your teeth into. I came up with the idea that because she was 
so nice all of the time of putting her into situations. The first one 
is where she's nice to the people who want to eat her, and second- 
ly, trying to find somebody for her to go around with who was not 
the Doctor — Pex, who she could take the lead from and dominate, 
rather than the other way around." 

The character of Pex was conceived as a satire on the muscle- 
bound action hero figure that was starting to stamp its mark so 
prominently on American movies of the mid-Eighties. Sylvester 
Stallone's second outing as Rambo and James Cameron's first 
Terminator movie had caused ripples of excitement and controver- 
sy on both sides of the Atlantic by 1987, and Wyatt saw a 
subtle avenue to parody these seemingly invincible 
super-heroes in Paradise Towers. 

"My original thinking behind the character was 
that he should be a failed vigilante. Someone from 



that American school of thought which 
seems to believe that Society's evils can 
be cured by a muscle-man. However, 
Pex would be totally ineffectual — a par- 
ody of Rambo. This would then lead us 
away from those dreadful films where all 
the baddies get blasted away and the 
goodies survive unscathed. I wanted to 
show that characters to whom the audi- 
ence would have emotional attachment 
could also be killed." 

Episode one's script was worked on 
by Wyatt during the first two weeks in 
February. Its content was reviewed by 
Cartmel and Nathan-Turner, the latter 
being sufficiently impressed to authorise 
the commissioning of scripts for 
episodes two through four straight away. 
Wyatt was formally contracted to pro- 
duce this material on 19 February, but 
with mid-May looming as the start of 
production, he was not given long to cre- 
ate his scripts. "The basic drafts of 
episodes two, three and four were actual- 
ly done in one week, so it took me about 
two days an episode for the basic struc- 
ture. 

By March Wyatt was well on the way 
to delivering a full set of rehearsal 
scripts, despite their being written as a 



TIMESLIP 

INTENDED as the pilot of a British-made equiv 
alent to The Twilight Zone, the pilot — and only 
episode — of Timeslip was broadcaston ITV on 
28 December 1985. With Duran Duan member 
Roger Taylor acting as the host — a hacker 
who'd discovered files showing the future — this 
was based on a story by Robert Holmes, adapted 
by Jim Hawkins, a writer who'd attempted to 
contribute to season two of Space 1999. 

Starring Virginia Hey (later Zhaan 
Farscape) and Jeff Harding (later of Howard's 
Way, The Tomorrow People and, as American 
reporter T'm Ed Winchester', in The Fast 
Show), Timeslip's pilot The Block is a a straight- 
forwardly Orwellian tale of life in an intelligent 
office-residential block where all life is observed 
by the controlling computers. Two residents 
evade this surveillance by establishing a sexual 
relationship in the building's lifts, but find them- 
selves attacked by its cleaning systems, before 
the man eventually discovers he was still 
observed... his lover being an android adjunct of 
the building itself. 

Despite one reviewer commenting that 
Virginia Hey had 'better breasts than his 
Christmas turkey,' Timeslip itself was declared a 
turkey by critics, and didn't lead to a series. 




Cartmel's Comments 

Script editor Andrew Cartmel recalls "Paradise Towers - What I remember..." 




HAVING HAD a relatively unsatisfactory experi- 
ence with Time and the Rani, being obliged to 
work with a script and writers I was unhappy 
with, Paradise Towers was the first Doctor Who 
story to which I was able to make a proper con- 
tribution. I had never heard of Stephen Wyatt 
before, but he approached the Doctor Who 
office and introduced himself to me. He'd heard 
there was a new script editor on board who was 
open to fresh ideas and new writers and he 
contacted me at his own initiative. I was 
impressed by this, but I was rapidly learning the 
tricks of the script editor's trade. I'd already 
been trapped by an agent who'd arranged 
meetings with a couple of writers before I'd 
read any samples of their work and I had to 
learn the hard way that they were unsuitable for 
the show. So when Stephen came along I sug- 
gested he send in a sample of his work before 
I agreed to a meeting. 

I needn't have worried. He sent in a copy of 
a script called Claws which was being pro- 
duced as a one-off play (what you'd now call a 
film) by the BBC. Claws was a black comedy 
concerning the cut throat world of cat breeding. 
Not necessarily natural Doctor Who material, 
you might think. But the script showed a quali- 
ty of writing and an affinity for fantasy material 



which were both very promising and I contact- 
ed Stephen immediately. We met in my office in 
Threshold House in an echoing empty wintery 
BBC building, already depopulated around 
Christmas. We hit it off immediately, but it was 
difficult coming up with a suitable idea for a 
Doctor Who story. Then, after what must have 
been an hour or so of fruitless discussion, 
Stephen suddenly said "What about JG 
Ballard's High-Rise," and I instantly said, "Yes, 
that would work." We weren't planning a pas- 
tiche of Ballard or anything like that, but the 
basic idea of a futuristic tower block falling into 
chaos was instantly interesting to both of us, 
and I knew we were on to something. 

We repaired to the pub to celebrate and the 
work started. We began to elaborate the idea. I 
added the fetishistic girl gangs, the Kangs while 
the cannibal Rezzies (residents) were 
Stephen's own idea (sweet little old ladies 
straight out of a ghoulish fairy tale by Grimm) 
as were the seedy bureacratic Caretakers and 
the hidebound rules of the place ('No Ball 
Games', etc). We still felt we needed a proper 
Doctor Who monster so we decided on a mon- 
ster in the bowels of the building with tentacles 
that appeared on every level, dragging victims 
to their doom. John Nathan Turner shook his 



head gloomily and said, "Tentacles don't work", 
with the air of a man who knew from experi- 
ence. So we went with the robotic cleaners 
instead. In the event, these looked pretty good, 
an effective design. But the way they moved 
and the way they were shot left a lot to be 
desired on the screen. We needed someone 
like James Cameron to make those cleaners 
genuinely scary. (I remember the Kang who 
died at the beginning of the story attending the 
read through to do her one line, which was a 
scream when the Cleaners killed her.) 

We tried hard to make the tower block a suit- 
ably grubby and down at heels world. I talked 
to the designer about the possibility of dripping 
water and hanging chains in dark industrial 
interiors (shades of Ridley Scott's Alien), but 
were told "No water in the studio". I also 
remember Stephen Wyatt's constant concern 
that the guards looked too clean and alert. We 
had to beg for their uniforms to be dirtied down 
and for the actors to be given a note to behave 
with suitable slovenliness. The chief caretaker 
was played by Richard Briers, a distinguished 
actor who seemed to pitch his performance for 
the stage rather than television. In other words, 
he was well over the top. I remember sitting in 
the gallery, wincing and thinking that a parrot 
on his shoulder wouldn't have detracted from 
his performance at all. I also seem to remember 
John Nathan Turner rolling his eyes drolly, but 
the director seemed perfectly happy and there 
was nothing to be done. 

Other ideas didn't come off entirely. Pex was 
played by Howard Cooke who was a very able 
actor, but a small bloke, and Stephen's entire 
concept had been that he should be a Stallone- 
scale muscle bound idiot, so that rather blew 
that. But my predominant memories of Paradise 
Towers are positive and successful. I remem- 
ber Catherine Cusack (whom I'd later see on 
stage in Mrs Warren's Profession) making her 
debut as a Blue Kang and I bagged one of the 
Kangs' Mad Max style built-from-junk cross- 
bows as a souvenir. 

It was a good story and I'd work with 
Stephen again. After the tape was screened, 
word came down from Jonathan Powell 
(who'd disliked Time and the Rani; no 
fool Jonathan) "More like this, please." 

Andrew Cartmel 



frenetic pace. There was a lot of detail present by way of stage 
directions for how certain components of the show should look, 
even down to some of the sets. "One of the things that was going 
through my head was that I had never seen a dirty Doctor Who 
set" said the writer in an interview. "They always looked very clin- 
ically clean and white, particularly in more recent days. It never 
looked like anyone lived in them, and so I was keen to get a set that 
had garbage on the floor and graffiti, and felt like a real, lived-in 
environment." 

Although the writer had crafted an intricate and believable set 
of characters, Cartmel was slightly wary that the serial did not fea- 
ture anything recognisably a Doctor Who monster. Consequently 
the Mark 3 Megapodic cleaning machines were upgraded to play 
more sinister roles, and a special aquatic version was devised for 
Mel's poolside encounter. Originally the two writers had conceived 
a mutated living organism with giant tentacles that had evolved in 
the pool courtesy, presumably, of fallout from the war that had 
destroyed all the young male population of the towers. Arguing this 
was too complex and expensive for Effects to achieve, John 
Nathan-Turner suggested the notion of an aquatic cleaning 
machine — with tentacles to fulfil Wyatt's script ambi- 
tions. 



"What I like so much about Stephen's Doctor Who work is that he creates a complete 
world for the story. You could never transfer one of Stephen's scripts to, for sake of 
argument, an everyday Earth setting, because he creates a detailed, special 
environment where that environment is part and parcel of the story. I'm not saying he's 
the only writer to achieve this (Robert Holmes is a supreme example), but I was always 
aware that Stephen's characters not only had definition an substance but, through his 
writing, one is conscious of how those characters eat, think and live." 

John Nathan-Turner, DWM 246, December 7996 
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Faced with writers relatively new to the medium of 
television, John Nathan-Turner fell back on his tried 
and trusted principle of pairing inexperience with 
experience in his choice of Director for Paradise 
Towers. Nick Mallctt had distinguished himself last 
year by his smooth handling of the first Time Lord trial 
story, The Mysterious Planet. Having tackled a vari- 
ety of television formats before then Mallett was more 
than capable of doing another Doctor Who. But how 
did he feel about handling a script so rich in 
dialogue rather than action/' ad venture? 

reason we were 





Richard Briers 



Many tans, knowing only his television work as a chirpy young husband with a few endearing quirks in sitcoms 
such as The Good Life, Marriage Lines and Brothers in Law, and as the narrator of surreal cartoon series 
Roobarb and Custard, were non-plused by the casting of Richard Briers in Paradise Towers. 

Theatre goers knew differently, as in recent years Briers had been making an increasingly impressive name as a 
stage actor, most recently with a vainglorious performance as Sir Andrew Agueeheek in Twelth Night, having made 
a smooth progression from stage farces similar to his TV roles through apparently similar work \vith a hidden edge 
such as Alan Ayckbourn's plays and The Norman Conquests, a performance he put on record for ITV in 1 978. 
From the mid-1980s onwards. Briers' career was to increasingly focus on Shakespearean roles and parts as abrasive 
authority figures in Inspector Morse and Monarch of the Glen - the sort of men Tom Good would have hated. 

Even before Paradise Towers his television roles had been heading in this direction, beginning with his part as a 
freeloading confidence trickster in the 1982 comedy Goodbye Mr Kent, while Ever Decreasing Circles' Martin 
Bryce had dictatorial petit bourgeois tendencies. Paradise Towers, which he admitted he saw as an opportuity to 
fool around, can be seen as something of a slip on this road, which was to continue a year later when he played a 
right-winger playing a military coup perhaps more successfully in Minder. 
Born on the 14th January 1934. Briers is married to actress Anne Davies, who played his secretary in Ever 
Decreasing Circles and Jenny in The Dalek Invasion of Earth. His daughter Lucy is also an actress. 
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A Matter ol Who (Jamieson) 
Murder, She Said (Mrs. Binster) 
Armchair Theatre: Murder Club 
(Stanley Frelaine) 
Bottoms Up (Colbourne) 
Girls at Sea (Popeye) 



(17/4- 



(1962) 
1 6/7/62) 
(1961) 
(1961) 

(3/12/61) 
(1960) 
(1958) 



able to get such a good cast together" he told Richard Marson in 
an interview for DWM in 1988. "It's a marvellously subtle piece 
of writing and 1 thought it had some terrific parts, as well as some 
obvious but clever satire in it." 

"I'm really an actor's Director; I will spend hours and hours 
with them, working out characterisations and business. If the 
actors are happy, you can mould them into the structure of your 
scenes and create a composite effect. You obviously know what 
you want to do initially, but the actors must be given complete 
freedom, must be allowed to develop any situation in any way they 
want, so long as they don't do something really stupid. If they want 
to play everything to a wall downstage, then there's obviously no- 
way, but a camera can pick up anything from an actor, so creative- 
ly I give the actor precedence." 

With so much emphasis placed on creating the right look for 
Paradise Towers, John Nathan-Tumer was fortunate to be allo- 
cated Martin Collins, a very experienced BBC staff Designer 
although, curiously, without a previous Doctor Who credit to his 
name. No stranger to science-fiction, Collins had jointly created 
the future-world look of Blake's Seven when he and Roger 
Murray-Leach were assigned on a semi-regular basis to its first 
season. The Way Back, The Web, Mission to Destiny and Orac 
bore his name on the credits, although some of his sets were re- 
used, uncredited, in other productions. In 1983 Collins returned to 
science-fiction, handling the exterior segments of Richard Bates' 
expensive adaptation of John Christopher's Tripods saga. 

Marking her first return to Doctor Who was Costume Designer 
Janet Tharby, whose work had previously been seen four years ago 
in Resurrection of the Daleks. Much more recent was the last 
contribution from Make-up Designer Shaunna Harrison. Less than 
a year had elapsed since working on the last six episodes of The 
Trial of a Time Lord, specifically the Vervoid and Ultimate Foe 
segments directed by Chris Clough. 

For Simon Tayler, Paradise Towers would be his first Doctor 
Who as a fully accredited Visual Effects Designer, although he had 
worked on two past shows as an Effects Assistant; Full Circle 
and Warrior's Gate. As always Dick Mills was assigned to spe- 
cial sound and another familiar face, Dave Chapman, booked to 
oversee construction of electronic effects, with some additional 
help from CAL Video; the external facilities house that had creat- 
ed the new title sequence for Time and the Rani. 

At the beginning of the season John Nathan-Tumer had let it be 
known he was favouring using freelance composers/arrangers for 
all of Season 24 's incidental music cues in place of previous years' 
policies of relying on the Radiophonic Workshop. Inevitably demo 
tapes and approaches were received from numerous music agents, 
among them a representative of composer David Snell. 

The cast for this story was exceptionally strong, the number of 
positive responses received from actor's agents being due, in the 
Producer's mind, to the script's high calibre. Many of the choices 
to play roles were Nathan-Turner's, although Mallett was happy 
with the suggestions made. Top of the list was Richard Briers to 
play the Chief Caretaker. It was a role Briers was happy to 
accept. As he would later say to reporters, he was keen to 
stretch his televised repertoire beyond the stereotyping 
as chirpy-if-irritating Mr Nice Guy from Brothers in 
Law, Ever Decreasing Circles and The Good Life. 




Clive Merrison 



Bora on the 1 5th September 1945, Clive Merrison's TV 
career began with his role as Jim Callum in the reknowned 
1967 Doctor Who serial The Tomb of the Cybermen. It's 
ironic that he only returned to the series when Edward 
Hardwicke's commitments to Granada's Sherlock Holmes 
series forced him to reject the role of the Deputy Chief in 
Paradise Towers, as a few years later Merrison was to take 
on the part of Holmes himself for Radio 4's ambitious 
attempt to dramatise all of Conan Doyle's sixty stories. 

Taking on the role in 1989, Merrison made the most of a 
unique opportunity to portray Holmes' development from 
an arrogant young man whose biting sarcasm drives off 
potential friends in A Study in Scarlet into the quietly wise 
figure who comes out of retirement in His Last Bow. 
Thanks to ingeniously faithful adaptations of Conan 
Doyle's stories and fine support from Michael Williams as 
Watson, Merrison's abrasively performance joined those of Rathbone and Brett as the best of its medium 
in the view of many Sherlockians. 

His early science fiction roles in Doctor Who and Counterstrike aside, cold sarcasm has been a trade- 
mark of Merrison's performances, from cabinet ministers (the puritanical Health Secretary Peter Thorn in 
Yes Prime Minister and an outspoken parody of Alan Clark in Drop the Dead Donkey) through to his 
most recent role prior to Paradise Towers, as the embittered local radio newsreader Damien Appleby in 
the Channel 4 sitcom The Kit Curran Radio Show. Another speciality has been roles as senior Soviet 
leaders, including Molotov in the TV Movie Stalin, and Lenin (opposite David Calder's Gorbachev) in the 
' 990 satirical allegory Moscow Gold. 



RSC's 



Saving Grace (Quentin) 

The Magical Legend of the Leprechauns 

(Chamberlain) 
How Do You Want Me? (Norris Wood) 
Mortimer's Law (Tegwyn) 
McLibel! (Mr Justice Bell) 



(2000) 



P A R A D I SET OWE 




(1997) 
(1996) 



Photographing Fairies (Gardner) 
True Blue (Jack Garnet) 
The English Patient (Fenelon-Barnes) 
An Awfully Big Adventure (Desmond Fairchild) (1995) 
Heavenly Creatures (Henry Hulme) (1994) 
Stalin (Molotov) (1992) 
The Tomorrow People (Beaumont-Savage) 

(1992) 

Rebecca's Daughters (Sir Henry) (1992) 
Spirit of Man (Claude Delmas) 

A Hand Witch of the Second Stage (1 992) 
Drop the Dead Donkey (Nicholas Waugh) 

B5: The Drunk Minister (24/10/91) 
Bergerac (Ackroyd) H6: In Love And War (1 8/2/90) 
Thin Air (Leonard Oraeger) (1988) 
A Very British Coup (TV Interviewer) (1 988) 

Cartanl and the Courtesans (1987) 
Doctor Who (Deputy Chief Caretaker) 

Paradise Towers (1 987) 
Yes, Prime Minister (Dr Peter Thorn) 

D3: The Smoke Screen (23/1/86) 
Monsignor Quixote (Shop Assistant) (1985) 
Mann's Best Friends (Irvin) (1985) 
Miss Marple (Percival Fortescue) 

A Pocketful of Rye (1985) 
Reilly: Ace of Spies (Sovinkov) (1 983) 

The Sign of Four (Bartholomew Sholto) (1 983) 
Firefox (Major Lanyev) (????) 
Coming Out of the Ice (Bikov) (1 982) 

Escape to Victory (The Forger) (1981) 
Private Schultz (Herr Krupp) (1 981 ) 

Prince Regent (Richard Sheridan) (1 989) 

The Glittering Prizes (Bill Bourne) (1976) 
Henry VIII and His Six Wives (Weston) (1 973) 

Counterstrike (Idris Evans) A1 King's Gambit (8/9/69) 
Doctor Who (Jim Callum) 

The Tomb of the Cybermen (1 967) 





Spriggs 



Brenda Brute 



_ The great surprise about the double-act pairing of Elizabeth Spriggs and Brenda Bruce as the cannabalistic 
H Rezzies Tabby and Tilda is that it had never happened before. Though there was a thirteen year age-gap 
betwen the pair, they'd spent much of their careers playing similar roles. 

In Jeeves and Wooster, Brenda Bruce played Bertie's eccentric Aunt Dahlia, while Spriggs was his tyran- 
nical Aunt Agatha. Three years after Bruce had played Mistress Quickly in the BBC Television Shakespeare's 
productions of Henry IV Parts One and Two, Spriggs assumed the role for their production of the Falstaff- 
centred comedy The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

The major difference between the two actresses is that while Bruce might play apparently benevolent 
matrons with a unpleasant secret (such as Alan B'Stard's appalling mother in The New Statesman), Spriggs' 
characters more often have an obvious streak of manipulative evil - as in her role as the underworld matri- 
arch Connie Fox, in Fox, ITV's 'Sarf London' version of The Godfather, and as a sadistic crime lord in the 
Bergerac episode Return of the Ice Maiden. But Spriggs could also play against this image with charac- 
ters like the Witch of children's series Simon and the Witch, and in a 2000 radio play, as a tyrannical dog 
trainer who becomes the only friend of a widow whose only link to her late husband is his ill-tempered dog. 
Born on 17th July 1918, Brenda Bruce's screen career stretched back to the early 1940s, including a role in Peeping Tom, the ill-fated film which is now regarded as a masterpiece, but 
ended the director Michael Powell's career as critics condemned it at the time. One of Bruce's last jobs before her death in 19th February 1996 was to record a documentary on the film. 





Randall S Hopklrk (Deceased) 

A6: A Man of Substance (24/4/00) 
A Christmas Carol (Mrs. Riggs) (1 999) 

Wives and Daughters (Mrs. Goodenough) (1 999) 
Alice in Wonderland (Duchess) 1 999) 

The Barber of Siberia (1998) 
Casualty (Barbara Thomas) 

M6: Eve Spy (3-10-98) 
Mldsomer Murders (Iris Rainbird) 

A1 : Killings at Badgers Drift (1 998) 
Playing the Field (Mrs. Mullen) (1 998) 

Paradise Road (Mrs. Roberts) (1 997) 

The Secret Agent (Winnie's mother) (1 996) 

Tales from the Crypt 




A Slight Case of Murder (1996) 
Sense and Sensibility (Mrs. Jennings) (1995) 
Middlemarch (Mrs. Cadwallader) 

(12/1 -6/2/94) 

Takin' Over the Asylum (Grandma) (1 994) 

Martin Chuzzlewit (Mrs. Gamp) (7/11-1 2/1 2/94) 
The Hour ot the Pig (Madame Langlois) (1993) 
Jeeves and Wooster (Aunt Agatha) D6 (20/6/93) 
Jeeves and Wooster (Aunt Agatha) D1 (1 6/5/93) 
The Young Indiana Jones Chronicles (Schultz) 

B1: Austria, March 1917 (21/9/92) 
Heartbeat (Rene Kirby) A3: Rumours (24-4-92) 
Sherlock Holmes: The Last Vampyre 

(Mrs. Mason) (27/1/93) 
The Tomorrow People (Millicent Rutherford) 

The Rameses Connection, (4/1 - 1/2/95) 
Impromptu (Baroness Laginsky) (1990) 
Oranges Are Not the Only Fruit (May)(10/1 - 24/1/90) 
Boon (Mrs Whitfield) E1 3: The Tender Trap (19-1 2-90) 
Young Charlie Chaplin (Madge Kendal)(25/1 - 1/3/89) 
Yellow Pages (Mrs. Van Der Reuler) (1 988) 

Simon and the Witch (The Witch) (1 987) 

Watching (Aunty Peggy) (1987) 
Doctor Who (Tabby) Paradise Towers (1 987) 

Bergerac D5: Return Of The Ice Maiden (8-1 1 -85) 



(19 
(1984) 
(19/5-9/6/82) 



(28/12/82) 
(1982-85,1996) 



Sakharov (Nobel Presenter) 
The Cold Room (Frau Hoffman) 
Frost in May 

BBC Television Shakespeare 

The Merry Wives of Windsor 
(Mistress Quickly) 
Shine On Harvey Moon (Nan) 

Cribb (Mrs Gumey) 

The Choir That Wouldn't Sing (26/4/81 ) 
Richard's Things (Mrs. Sells) (1981) 
An Unsalable Job for a Woman (Miss Markland) 

(1981) 

Lady Chatterley's Lover (lady Eya) (1981) 
Fox (Connie Fox) (10/3-2/6/80) 
Tales of the Unexpected (Martha) 

B15: The Orderly World of Mr. Appleby (7-6-80) 
BBC Television Shakespeare: Julius Caesar 

(Calpurnia) (11-2-79) 
Three Into Two Won't Go (Marcia) (1 969) 

Work Is a 4-Letler Word (Mrs. Murray) (1 969) 



(1997) 
'1995) 
(1993) 



- 3/492) 
(1992) 
(1991) 
(1991) 



A4 (13-5-90) 
A5 (20-5-90) 
A2 (29-4-90) 



A Very British Psycho (Herself) 
The Widowing ot Mrs. Holroyd (Grandmother) 
Splitting Heirs (Mrs. Bullock) 
Growing Rich (Mrs. Baker) (28/2 - 

Harnessing Peacocks (Amy) 
Behind the Mask 
Anlonia and Jane (Therapist) 
The New Statesman C4: Keeping Mum (27-1 -91 ) 
Back Home (Beatie) (1990) 
Jeeves and Wooster (Aunt Dehlia) 
Jeeves and Wooster (Aunt Dahlia) 
Jeeves and Wooster (Aunt Dahlia) 
Bergerac (Karen Markham) 

H6: In Love And War (18-2-90) 
December Bride (Martha Gilmartin) (1990) 
Little Dorrit: Nobody's Fault (Duchess) (1 988) 

Menace Unseen (1988) 
Riders (Granny Maxwell) (1988) 
The Tenth Man (Therese's Mother) (1988) 
London Embassy (Madge Cowrie) (1987) 
Doctor Who (Tilda) Paradise Towers (1987) 

Worlds Beyond Home (1986) 

Time After Time (June Swift) (1985) 
Steaming (Mrs. Meadows) (1985) 
Connie (1985) 
BBC Television Shakespeare: Macbeth 

(First Witch) (5/11/83) 
BBC Television Shakespeare: Henry IV, Part II 

(Mistress Quickly) (16/12/79) 
BBC Television Shakespeare: Henry IV, Part I (Mistress 
Quickly) (9/12/79) 
The Man in the iron Mask 

(Queen Anna oi Austria ) (1976) 
Alice Through the Looking Glass 

(White Queen) (25/12/73) 
All Creatures Great and Small (Miss Harbottle) (1 974) 
Swallows and Amazons (Mrs. Dixon) (1974) 
Budgie (Janey Baib) Sunset Mansions 

(Or: Whatever Happened to Janey Baib?) (25/6/71) 
The Uncle (Add ie) (1965) 
Thirty-Minute Theatre: Give the Clown His Supper 
(14/10/65) 

Nightmare {Maty) (1964) 
Peeping Tom (Dora) (1960) 
Behind the Mask (Elizabeth Fallon) (1 958) 



Law and Disorder (Mary) 
The Final 7esf(Cora) 
Two on the Tiles (Janet Lawson) 
Don't Tver Leave Me (Miss Smith) 
Marty Me (Brenda Delamere) 
My Brother's Keeper (Winnie Forman) 
When the Bough Breaks (Ruby) 
While the Sun Shines (Mabel Crum) 
Carnival ( Maudie Chapman) 
Piccadilly Incident (Sally Benton) 
/ See a Dark Stranger (American 
/ Live in Grosvenor Sguare 
Night Boat to Dublin (Lily Leggett) 
They Came to a City (One of couple on 
Millions Like Us 



(1958) 
(1953) 
(1952) 
(1949) 
(1949) 
(1948) 
(1947) 
(1947) 
(1946) 
(1946) 
(1946) 
(1945) 
(1945) 
hillside) (1944) 
(1943) 




Theatre veteran Edward Hardwicke was Nathan-Turner's prime 
choice to play the Deputy Chief Caretaker, but film commitments 
linked to his role as Dr Watson in The Return of Sherlock 
Holmes around the planned studio dates precluded his involve- 
ment. Instead Clive Merrison making his second Who appearance 
just prior to taking on the role of Holmes himself for Radio 4. 

Catherine Cusack is the youngest daughter of veteran actor 
Cyril Cusack and had not even started at Drama School when she 
was chosen by Nathan-Turner to play the blue Kang leader, but 
would later gain tabloid fame as the psychotic nanny Carmel in 
Coronation Street. Julie Brennan, as Fire Escape, had married 
Doctor Who companion Mark Strickson just as he joined the 
show, though their marriage ended sometime after their emigration 
to Australia in the late 1980s, while Annabel Yuresha, Bin Liner, 
was the daughter of London Festival Ballet dancers Jelko Yuresha 
and Belinda Wright. Joseph Young playing, appropriately, the 
Young Caretaker is the son of Carol Kaye (one of the Kaye Sisters 
singers) and Lennie Young who was one of John Nathan-Turner's 
father's horse-racing friends. 

Mallett and Nathan-Turner's biggest problem turned out to be 
casting Pex. Wyatt had imagined a younger version of a Sylvester 
Stallone/Steven Segal-style action hero; tall with visibly rippling 
muscles. But such a performer proved impossible to find in the 
U.K. There were very few actors with such a physique, and those 
that there were — like David Prowse — were too old for the part. 
There were some young boxers and wrestlers who met the physi- 
cal appearance needs, but their acting ability was insufficient. As 
reported, it was John Nathan-Turner who suggested turning the 
idea on its head by suggesting Pex as someone who professes to be 
powerful and strong, but who neither looks nor sounds the 
part. This they did, hence the casting of Howard Cooke, 
a young artist with a fine physique, but not an 
overtly muscle-bound one. 



Completing the cast, as the Rezzies, would be Judy Cornwall, 
Elizabeth Spriggs and Brenda Bruce. The latter, a veteran actrress 
who'd recently appeared alongside Dynasty star Stephanie 
Beacham in the ITV soap Connie, was trumpted as a major castign 
coup. That Spriggs was cast shows that there were no hard feeings 
over her departure from the cast of The Two Doctors three years 
earlier, when a dispute over payments for extra rehearsals appar- 
ently led to her quitting the role of the Androgum Chessene. 



Set Design 



Stephen Wyatt had set his story entirely within the 
walls of Paradise Towers, with no exterior locations 
whatsoever. The single exception was the swimming 
pool, featured in episode four that, by definition, could 
not be realised in TV Centre studios. Normally a stu- 
dio-bound four part story would be allocated two 
blocks of three shooting days apiece, but because of 
heavy location schedules needed by Time and the 
Rani and Delta and the Bannermen, Nick Mallett 
was restricted to only five studio days. It was a tight 
schedule but possible if sets could be erected so that 
while one was being used for recording, the next was 
standing ready, and a third was being prepared by sce- 
nic crew. So long as that rhythm could be maintained the Director 
believed he could stay on time and record in vaguely story order. 

Seeking to comply with these wishes, Martin Collins avoided 
the temptation to construct any large specialist sets, even though he 
was able to book the largest TV Centre studio, TCI. Instead he 
planned a linked network of sets that would remain in the same 
basic configuration throughout all five days, even though 
° some of the panelling and fixtures would be redressed 

to indicate different sections of the skyscrapers. 





UE NINETY-TWO 





The key components of the linked set network were a central 
square — large enough to house the TARDIS police box — interi- 
ors and exteriors for the Rezzies* flat, various streets (another word 
for corridors...) and their intersections, a lift as seen inside and 
outside, and a stairwell area. 

The TARDIS interior would only be seen briefly during episode 
one. and its comer of the studio would be the only area subject to 
change. The dining area of the Rezzies' flat would replace the 
TARDIS after day one. while in block two this space would be 
occupied by Red ICang HQ. Caretaker HQ and the tower-block 
basement respectively. Redressing would be done overnight. 

The central square was the biggest component of the linked set 
as it ran to two levels. As with most of the other sets, the basic ele- 
ments were square, clad pillars with flat sections slotted between. 
The fake stonework of the columns hid scaffolding that supported 
the upper level corridors and walkways. A chandelier was even 
strung from the lighting rig to aid the impression of a spacious atri- 
um. The wall surfaces were dirtied down with powder paint and, in 
some cases, decorated with graffiti that symbolised life within the 
towers. There was a stencil depicting a cleaning machine, wall art 
of a machine's claw and slogans scraw led by the Kangs. The street 
corridors were open sets, in that there were no ceilings, which 
would allow light in from the overhead gantries. Opaque plastic 
panels were hung behind the periodically spaced archways to 
obscure any view of the non-existent ceilings from the cameras. 
Positioned above and behind these panels were spotlights. By 
swapping different coloured gels over these spotlights, different 
lighting effects could be achieved in the corridors, thereby sug- 
gesting different floors in the tower complex. 

Another trick towards the same end involved changing sections 
of flattage between the pillars. Martin Collins experimented with 
two arched, opaque window units, one; a curved segment suggest- 
ing a window rising from floor level, the other; a similar curved 
segment, raised up with an oblong window below it to achieve a 
kind of mushroom look. In both cases, backlighting was used to 
suggest a murky daylight shining through the glass. 

Uplighters and globe lamps mounted on wall brackets gave a 
slightly art-deco look to the design, but the whole effect was given 
a Clockwork Orange look of decay and vandalism by the scatter- 
ing of littered props. Painted rain barrels, sprayed milk crates, even 
empty cans of paint and food tins were mixed with strewn rags, 
sand and straw to give a sensation of neglect. 

An industrial catering coffee machine was brought in and given 
the dirtied-down treatment. First, however, the product advertising 
panel at the front had to be swapped for a fake brand logo, as were 
the labels on the cans of soft drink extracted by the Doctor. 
In contrast to the urban dereliction of the lower floors 
the walls of the rezzies" corridors were covered with a 





PAR AD ISE TOWELS 




IN'VISION 




dark, marbled wallpaper, and the interior of 
"Tabby and Tilda's flat was a spotless blend of chintz 
and modern convenience living. The kitchen area was kitted 
out with contemporary fitted units and surfaces, while the lounge 
was made to look very 'homesy', even down to the provision of a 
live budgerigar in a cage. The waste disposal unit behind the sink 
was represented by two aluminium doors on sprung hinges. 
Supposedly a claw could emerge into the kitchen and pick up its 
victim, but Nick Mallett wisely decided against asking either 
Elizabeth Spriggs or Brenda Bruce to be plucked up on Toy' 
wires. Instead the equence would be done using quick cutaways. 

Caretaker HQ in the basement was deliberately spartan and very 
functional looking. The CCTV monitoring area was a bank of mon- 
itors keyed to show either views of other sets or pre-recorded 
footage from earlier recording days. The control consoles under- 
neath were fake props. For the design of Kroagnon's repository, 
Collins eschewed creating either a standard mad-scientist's labora- 
tory or a futuristic control room. Reversing the stereotype, and sav- 
ing himself money into the bargain, he realised the Great Architect 
as nothing more than two pairs of glass-sculptured neon lights 
keyed to flash in time with Richard Briers 1 pre-recorded, synthe- 
siser-modulated voice. 

The basement areas, that included the approach to Kroagnon's 
lair, were the only sets with recognisable ceiling sections, to 
strengthen an impression of being deep underground. The lifts 
were static props that did not move up or down, with stage-hands 
to operate the sliding doors. The only working component was an 
LED digital counter for implying the lift moving between floors. 



The Deputy Chief Caretaker wore a lighter-grey wool two-piece 
suit with a high, black collar and epaulettes studded with the ini- 
tials "P C". The jacket buttoned up at the front and accents were in 
the form of a wide, silver-buckled belt and a grey/black peaked cap 
emblazoned with a silver badge showing an iconic representation 
of a skyscraper. The Chief Caretaker's uniform was that bit finer 
still; grey piping around the black collar, cuffs and epaulettes, 
strap-over button flaps down the jacket — likewise edged in black 
and grey piping — and large silver "C.C" initials arrayed over the 
shoulders. Naturally, all of the "other rank" caretakers wore boots, 
comfortable shoes being the preserve of their seniors... 

The Rezzies were the only members of the cast to wear off-the- 
peg clothes. In keeping with their image, everything was colour co- 
ordinated and accessorised with necklaces and strings of pearls. 

Pex was dressed in the manner of a Hollywood muscle-man — 
tight, black T-shirt, combat trousers and boots, plus an ammo belt 
slung over one shoulder like a sash. A silver medallion completed 
the stereotype and Make-up applied a temporary tattoo to his neck. 
Kang costumes were all individualised by their Dressers on record- 
ing days, but they all followed a similar principle. Black T-shirt 
and slacks for the under-ganuents with a wide belt, and leggings 
around the ankles. Kang colours were represented by strips of 
rayon material worn loosely about the body to form various com- 
binations of capes, tunics, tabards, skirts, scarves, sashes. In fact 
the variations were anything the Dressers could imagine, just so 
long as the prominent colours were scarlet red, royal blue or, in the 
case of Astra Sheridan's ephemerally seen Yellow Kang character, 
canary yellow. 




Costume Visual Effects 



The Doctor's attire stayed as before except that his red 
braces were now worn beneath the pullover. He was 
equipped again with an umbrella, but only a commer- 
cially available, cane handled one rather than the cus- 
tom prop he would adopt in later serials. Mel's cos- 
tume similarly maintained her image as a bubbly, exu- 
berant personality. Her whole outfit was cut from a 
white towelling material patterned with blue and red 
polka dots that was slightly stretchable. The material 
was then lined with blue towelling fabric patterned 
with white polka dots. The result was a reversible fab- 
ric; white trousers with an invisible blue lining, and a 
blue tunic that turned back at the collar and cuffs to 
reveal the white polka dotted colours. The line of the tunic dropped 
diagonally away from her midriff button, skirting around her hips 
and down to form a scalloped tail at the back. Underneath her suit 
she wore a matching blue swimming costume edged with puffed- 
out white bows, made from netting material. 

In line with military uniform standard practice, the Caretakers 
wore outfits commensurate with their ranks. Standard uniform was 
a shiny, mock leather two-piece in dark grey, accented with black 
piping and built out with shoulder padding. Each jacket carried the 
serial number of the caretaker on the left lapel. The only problem 
with these uniforms was that, when they were worn for the first 
time in the studio, it was pointed out that they looked too crisp and 
sharp — not over-worn as the audience might expect. The Young 
Caretaker's first scene was therefore deferred as few minutes while 
he was returned to Wardrobe to have one of his epaulettes ripped 
and parts of his jacket scuffed. 




Make-Up 



The essence of the Kangs, according to Steve 
Wyatt, was a sub-culture of children who had 
grown up having been abandoned by their parents 
while still at a young age. Their gangland ideals 
had forged the identity statements found in their 
clothes; tribalism, aggression, rejection of older 
generation values and icons, so it was fitting their 
appearances should reflect these qualities. 

Shaunna Harrison captured all of this and more 
via wigs each of the Kang actresses wore. The 
style was distinctly punk with sprayed-in blue or 
red highlights shining against the wigs' basic 
brunette colouring. Although each wig was delib- 
erately styled to look unkempt — mirroring the lack of combs and hairbrushes of a street- 
based culture — ■ the hair was never less than shoulder-length. Again this pointed to a peo- 
ple living without hairdressers. Facial make-up was finely applied — the main constituent 
being white foundation and a dark highlighter to emphasis cheek and jaw-bones. In all 
cases, the Kangs had to look lean and under-nourished. 

Much better fed were the Caretakers whose hair had to be sharply groomed and worn 
with short backs and sides. As the most officious of them all, Richard Briers wore a tailored 
Hitler moustache, though whether this was to give him a deliberate resemblance to the Nazi 
fuhrer or to the officious Inspector Blake from On the Buses will probably never be known. 
For his role as Kroagnon in the last episode, Harrison applied a layer of silver grease-paint 
to Briers' skin to emphasise the fact that he was now very much 'deus ex machina'. 

Lastly the Rezzies were made-up to look very pampered and 'over-painted'. Heavy eye- 
liner, hair grips or bands, painted nails and jewellery were prominently to the fore, except 
for Maddy (Judy Cornwell) whose dowdier appearance suggested she was not living 
on a cannibalism-enhanced diet. Conversely, Tilda and Tabby's additional supple 
ments were suggested by the heavy application of blood-red lipstick. 



The big job for Simon Tayler's team was the two white 
cleaning machines required in all four episodes. Fairly 
loosely described in the script, Tayler based his design 
around a human operator pushing a contraption along 
on wheels. The contraption was a square metal chassis 
sitting on four large pram wheels, the two front ones 
of which were on spindles so they could be used to 
steer the device. The chassis was clad in an upper and 
lower fibreglass shell that anchored to the metal work 
underneath. The seam between the upper and lower 
'sandwich' section was concealed with further fibre- 
glass matting that was sanded down and painted to 
make a seamless shell. Two car headlamps were 
mounted into the front of the chassis section and powered from an 
internal-fitted car battery. Recesses were also left inside the chas- 
sis to house blocks of dry ice for the fumigation sequences. 

Rising up from the chassis was the unit's main cowling. The 
Visual Effects operator entered the cowl section through a con- 
cealed door at the back of the upright part. He moved the device 
along by pushing the whole prop from a handle-bar at the front, 
steering it rather like a supermarket trolley. From his vantage point, 
seeing out through a "mouth' gap underneath the two 'eye' decals, 
the driver could see to operate the electrically powered drill arm — 
that swung on a pivot from the shoulder unit — or the circular saw 
which was similarly mounted on gimbals. The central claw arm 
was hollow so that the operator inside could better control its 
reaching out and gripping motions by stretching him arm inside the 
hollow armature. The claw was made to grip by the inclusion of a 
cable-release mechanism inside the arm. The summit of each 
cleaning machine had an amber flashing warning light fitted to it 
that indicated when the devices were in 'cleansing' mode. 

A hook was fitted beneath one of the cleaning machines so that 
it could pull a wheel-mounted dumper bin along that was painted 
the same gloss white as its towing parent. The various limbs seen 
sticking out from the bins were dummies dressed with parts from 
the appropriate costumes. For the destruction scene in part four, 
one of the robots was cut into pre-stressed sections of panelling 
that were joined back together with spring-loaded mousetraps 
attached. As with some sections of Dalek casing, the outer shell 
would tumble apart if all the mouse-traps were triggered. 

The other robot requirement was a pool-cleaning machine that 
could attack Mel. At first a crab-like device was suggested but the 
number of limbs got pared down to a mere six as the prop went into 
production. What emerged was a vaguely lobster-shaped device, 
nearly five-foot long fitted with a central flotation tank that could 
be filled with water for various underwater sequences. The two 
front arms were operated by an out-of-vision diver, working it pup- 
pet-style using rod armatures and cable-releases. The front-mount- 
ed 'mouth' claw could be pulled in or pushed out as needed. 

Less ambitious props fashioned by Effects included Kroagnon's 
coin, Pex's hand-gun, various cans labelled 'Fizzade' (to avoid 
copyright clearance problems), a body detection device that fea- 
tured a photograph of Sylvester McCoy's Doctor on its view 
screen, and the laser gun for cutting through doors to Kang 'brain- 
quarters'. The laser gun was (as usual) not a working prop. Instead 
a thread of flammable metal (rather like a sparkler) was studded 
into the door unit so that sections of it could be ignited on cue dur- 
ing recordings. 

The major working props were the Kang crossbows, supplied 
by Visual Effects. These short, close-range crossbows were 
custom-built weapons, though the ordnance they fired 
was little more than cut-down aerials. 
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Production Diary 

Monday 18 _ Wednesday 20 May ,987 

MaUett pulls together the east he needs to rehearse m 
advance of the O B shoot on Thursday and Friday 
This location work will be slightly unusual due t0 £ 

mere two days. 

Facec I with only five days in the studio, MaUett has 
devised a schedule that will allow him to record over 
ten mmutes of material on location. With credits and 
reprises comprising almost double that figure the net 
resu t w„ be the best par, of a whole episode com- 
pleted before production even hits TV Centre 
Accomplishing this has meant ensuring several dia 
logue-based scenes in part four take place on location Sad of 
n studio sets. The only penalty here is a need for addinonal Ml 

*r:ss speaking parts < wh - ~ 

boasting a full Olympic-sized covered swimmmg poo I in ifs It 

bevond T t0 maSk ° ff * hC Changm « room and receprion a e s 
beyond. There is some debate as to how mi.r-h r.r,h a 

' ' 1 ;;T erl0r S V ' em W1 " haVS l ° be -refiilly avo,d g f 

In the afternoon Simon Tayler and some of the Visual Effects 
diving team turn up to try out 'the crab' (as the aqu ,Tc l^mna 
ma hine has been termed) in i, s watery envtronmem T hf 

ne and ZT^ *% ^ had t0 ««« device's robust- 
-ss and to rehearse working with it in a pool. 
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Thursday 21 May 1987 

Crabs and Kangs 

An early start for all concerned as a 50- 
seater coach leaves TV Centre at 7:30, 
ferrying Make-Up and Costume teams, 
camera and sound crew plus actors to 
Elmswell House. Ten non-speaking 
artists are aboard as well; four booked 
to play Red Kangs, four to play Blue 
Kangs and two OAP actresses to play 
Rezzies. They are also booked to 
reprise these roles in the coming studio 
sessions. 

Breakfast for around 60 is taken on 
location at 8:00 while the camera and 
sound crews are setting up. With eight 
mainly performance-bound scenes to 
hoot before 18:00, MaUett is keen not 
lose time. Everything has been 
planned in story order, so the first 
scene of the day is Pex and Mel's first 
ght of "paradise in the sky" as they 
tep out of the lift and find the pool, 
leverly, Nick Mallett chooses to show 
tight view of the pool from outside on 
the patio, thereby enhancing the appar- 
ent depth of the set. 

An additional note to the two O.B 
cameramen asks them to record some 
establishing footage of the swimming 
pool area prior to the entrance of Bush 
and Pex. Using a two-camera set-up all 
of episode four's poolside material 
leading up to Mel's decision to go for a 
swim is captured. 

By 10:30 most of the speaking cast 
is in attendance, so while Nick Mallett 
is walking the actors through their next 
scenes the camera team shoot a variety 
of still frame and tracking shots of the 
whole swimming pool area for what 
has been nick-named the 'Travelogue'. 
There are three 'travelogues' needed 
for the serial — a short version for 
playing onto the TARDIS monitor in 
episode one, a longer edition the 
Doctor will begin viewing in Caretaker 
HQ. and the last section he will see in 
the Red Kang 'brainquarters'. Both of 
these will comprise a mixture of cus- 
tom-shot and library video footage. 

The crab attack sequence is sched- 
uled for tomorrow, but because of the 
unpredictability of Effects-based 
scenes, Mallett opts to record some 
establishing shots of the prop in the 
water, using a crane dolly to achieve 
some high-angle images. 

Having worked out his angles, the 
Director then commences work on the 
main body of today's schedule; the 
poolside council of war from scene ten 
through to scene sixteen. Mel's hair has 
been dampened down as she is now 
'post-swim', and so the first sequence 
of her lying exhausted on a sun 
lounger following the attack. This 
scene is progressed through to the 
Doctor's arrival with the Kang leaders. 

All the remaining scenes are shot at 
least twice as MaUett captures perform- 
ances in both long-shot and close-up. 
This is especially crucial for sequences 
such as the Kangs goading Pex for 
being a "cowardly cutlet". 

Judy Cornwall's character swells 
the ranks from mid-morning onwards, 
while Chive Merrison is ready to shoot 
just before lunch. By the time work 
resumes after the one hour break, Mallett is directing an eight- 
een-strong cast. 

Shooting wraps around 18:00. In between recordings Visual 
Effects have been testing out the crab prop and rehearsing its 
movements for tomorrow. Photographers from BBC Enterprises, 
Picture Publicity and Radio Times are at the location in the after- 
noon, and various opportunities are taken to snap posed shots of 
Sylvester McCoy and Bonnie Langford by the pool with the 
robot. 
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Friday 22 May 1 987 

Shooting fish In a Pool? 

Similar travel and timetable arrange- 
ments are in place today, but for a small- 
er cast. The only speaking artists booked 
are Howard Cooke and Bonnie 
Langford, though they are joined today 
by Elbe Bertram, who will be Mel's 
stunt double, and stunt arranger Roy 
Scammel, a veteran of many previous 
Doctor Who serials. 
Technical requirements are bumped up 
by the need for an underwater camera, 
. the first time one of these has been 
booked since Warriors of the Deep. 
The first scene is a reprise of Pex and 
Mcl arriving by the pool and testing the 
water temperature. This is so the scene 
can be captured by the underwater cam- 
era (on hire for one day only) that is rep- 
resenting the crab machine's potnt-of- 
view. The crab is being operated by 
Simon Tayler in the manner of a rod 
puppet. That is to say, Tayler is swim- 
ming in the water, pushing the prop 
ahead of him using rods connected to 
the front two claws. These rods also 
enable Tayler to move the claws as 
directed by Mallett. 
• The first stunt sequence is the start of the 
attack and will be shot several times. The 
two conventional O.B cameras will cap- 
ture events at the poolside, the underwa- 
ter camera seeing action whenever the 
crab machine's p.o.v is needed. 
The problem as far as Bonnie Langford 
is concerned is the temperature of the 
pool. As she would later tell DWM, 
"The temperature was like a bad joke. 1 
was turning blue. The difficulty was, 1 
had to stay there because of continuity 
of shots and the need to do everything 
from different angles. So it wasn't just a 
case of in and out — that would have 
been bearable. This was like a night- 
mare, made worse by the fact that m the 
script I had to be saying lines like, "It s 
iovely when you're ,n", and you couldn't say *™ *^<j£ 
ted, chattering teeth, shivering away. It had to look convincing. 



That was a lot of acting, 1 can tell you." 

Ellie Bertram doubles for Bonnie 
Langford for those shots where the 
cleaning machine drags Mel underwater 
in a bid to drown her. The actress is 
unhappy about putting -her head fully 
underwater as she is not a swimmer So, 
fitted with a curly wig pinned tightly to 
her own hair, Bertram does all those 
scenes where Mel is seen underwater, 
with the back of her head conveniently 
turned to camera. 

All shots of the crab are done in 
close-up to avoid seeing Simon Tayler m 
the background. One thing they can't get 
to work effectively is the 'nose tentacle 
which should be seen to shoot out, 
pulling Mel back towards the middle ot 
the pool. The cable comprising the ten- 
tacle is not rigid enough and just flops 
limply down into the water, looking 
very unconvincing. After a couple of 
goes Nick Mallett decides not to use it; 
the claws alone will have to look suffi- 
ciently menacing. 

A flash charge is fitted into Pex's gun 
for the moment where Mel blasts the 
cleaning device. Already very wet and 
very cold. Bonnie Langford is nervous 
about doing this shot, worried that the 
firework might flare and burn her bare 
aims. Eventually she is persuaded to do 
one take — the one that is used m the 
finished edit. 

For the reverse shot, a waterproofed 
pyrotechnic is floated in the water 
between the prop and the camera. 
Although a wire is visible, Nick Mallett 
is confident Dave Chapman will be able 
to crop the picture electronically, and 
tight editing will ensure only the 
moment of detonation onwards will be 
shown on screen. 

As predicted, these last two stunt and 
effects scenes take a long time to shoot 
and reshoot, and no-one is happier than 
Bonnie Langford when production finally 
wraps very close to the 18:00 deadline. 
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f 3 June 1987 

I ™ck to the warmth and dryness n f «, 

Copyright Troubles 

work begins preparing Z Z ^tiT^T*™ 0 ™™ 
speaking east is present exL, L Wock ' The 

taker and Astra Shendanl ? d Kat The" 8 " y ° Utl,ft " 
needed until the second studio 8 ' P re sence is not 

■^ESSS^S - forBlock 0ne is •* 

are six further Red Kan?!*"^""' 11 for 0B 
Rezzies and a total of 2 Ca^aLT A ^ Ka " gS ' ^ extra 
Artists , s supplying all the aetors e x .T^ Ca " ed Ca P ,tal 
through David Agency and I " T y Slade ' boo *<* 
Bidmead and Muriel WefeZ „h T P erfo ™^ Kathleen 
by the production office Y ° haVe been boofad directly 
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Thursday 4 June 1987 

Double Duly 

First day in the studio. With so much to 
get done the Director has eschewed the 
usual courtesy of a shortened Day One 
and scheduled an 11:00 start, plus a 
10:30 start tomorrow. That allows him a 
minimum of two hours camera 
rehearsals each morning, plus two full 
recording sessions on both days. 
Almost inevitably for a Doctor Who 
the first scenes of all are TARDIS interi- 
ors. However, there are only three of 
these to do, and each runs to just a page 
of dialogue. The 'Travelogue' footage is 
not yet complete — and still subject to 
copyright worries — so Mel has to 
enthuse about Paradise Towers while 
looking only at a CSO cloth. 
Finished with the TARD1S interior, the 
camera team moves over to the big main 
square set to record the police box's 
arrival. A number of props have been set 
up to enhance the initial sense of dilapi- 
dation the Director wants to establish 
with the audience. An Ilcegani portable 
camera shooting a wide-angle locked off 
view of the entire derelict square from 
the balcony above, a wind machine to 
- suggest breezes blowing in through bro- 
ken windows, even a tame rat plonked 
under a box for the Doctor to find. In the 
event, Mallett decides not to use the 
wind machine as all windows have been 
constructed with the glass intact. 
This first scene in the square calls ends 
with two aerial arrows thudding into the 
wall next to the Doctor and Mel. This is 
done as a separate shot, preceded by a 
recording break to allow Effects to set 
up a pair of hollow arrows that travel 
along very thin wire lines. In case this 
does not look fast or convincing enough, 
a reserve plan is to reshoot at 15 frames- 
per-second and speed the resulting pic- 
ture up to the standard 24 f.p.s. 
While this shot is being pre 
pared, Mallett records an episode three scene in the 




Rezzi 



■'s flat where Maddy is discussing the fate of 



Tilda and 
Caretaker. 

Back in the square, having completed 
the arrows shot, the action resumes on 
the time travellers' first meeting with the 
Red Kangs. Wyatt's script suggests a 
variation on 'Pat-a-Cake' for the ntua 
where Fire Escape susses the Doctor's 
worthiness. The choreography of this 
ritual was worked out during rehearsals 
as there are no stage directions as to the 
precise movements. 

Episode one continues through to the 
Doctor's 'rescue' from the Kangs by the 
Deputy Chief Caretaker. Switching there 
after to episode four, Richard Briers 
returns, but made up now as Kroagnon 
— with a metallic sheen to his face and 
a wider, bushier moustache. Flanked by 
the two cleaner machines he is being 
escorted by Pex to Kang HQ. 

The action then resumes back in 
episode one with Mel's flight from the 
Kangs and her first encounter with Tilda 
and Tabby. That rolls into their scenes 
together in the flat as Mel is persuaded 
to take tea and is subsequently 'rescued' 
by Pex — a sequence that involves 
Howard Cooke smashing through a 
balsa wood door. All the Rezzie's flat 
footage for part one is shot as production 
reaches the 1 8:00 break for dinner. 

After dinner, scene one is the 
Doctor's first and almost fatal introduc- 
tion to a cleaning machine. The narra- 
tive continues in script order to the point 
where he and the Deputy escape being 
sliced by running into a lift. While this 
has been going on, scenery shifters have 
erected a shrine to the fallen Yellow 
Kang in the square. A full contingent of 
Red Kangs performs the Kang funeral 
ritual before the cameras pick up on Mel 
and Pex, as the latter seeks to prove his 
worth by snapping a lamp-post. Their 
scenes together, as Mel tries to discover 
the truth of his presence in Paradise 

Towers takes production through to an early finish, as 
Blue Kangs begin following the argumentative duo 




PARADISE TOWERS 



During the pause while this set is 
the Director shoots a number 



Friday 5 line 1987 

Gate Crashing 

A new door has been fitted to the front 
of the Rezzie's flat so that all the 
remaining scenes here for episodes two 
and three can be recorded during the 
afternoon session. First off is Maddy's 
introduction as the narrative subtly sug- 
gests that she is different to the other 
two old ladies, a point confirmed by the 
next set of scenes; Mel's second invita- 
tion to tea and the chain of events lead 
ing towards episode two's cliff-! 
While scenery is being readjusted for 
the episode three continuation, Mailed 
records a short episode one scene of a 
cleaning machine pulling a bin-cart with 
a human limb projecting out. This prop 
leg is intended to represent the last 
Yellow Kang. 

Resuming on Tabby and Tilda, work 
continues on their dinner preparations. 
This is quite a complex scene to shoot; 
Pex has to break through another door, 
there is a knife-throwing effects shot to 
do and both old ladies have to be 
draaged into the waste disposal without 
actually being dragged! The first prob- 
lem is solved by yet another balsa wood 
door, and the second by a 'whip-pan 
camera shot to a static picture of the knite 
■mbedded in a wall. The third problem 
will be solved mostly during editing. 
The scene is played out fully as scripted, 
but with pauses as first Tabby, then Tilda 
leaves the set when directed. Pex and 
Mel react as though both old ladies have 
been yanked into the disposal chute. 
Afterwards, the Director records a num- 
ber of cutaway close-ups; a claw emerg- 
ing through the hatch, claw around 
Tabby's neck, claw around Tilda's neck. 
Tilda throwing knife, Pex reacting to a 
shuddering knife embedded in a reseat- 
ed solid wood door, dummy Tabby legs 
going through the chute doors as Tilda 
rushes forward, and finally dummy Tilda 
:hute. 



tidied up, u.v ^— 

of empty corridor scenes in and around 
the square set, using window flats to 
mask any unwanted views of the full, 
two-storey set. These plus other inserts 
of the robots spraying fumigation gas 
will go to form displays on the screens 
in Caretaker HQ during Block Two. 

Friday afternoon's recording com- 
pletes with Mel locating a map oi 
Paradise Towers in the flat, followed by 
various effects shots of the cleaner 
machines spraying that will go towards 
Caretaker video- wall footage. 

Work in the evening focuses around 
the main square and corridors by the lift 
and stairwell areas. Mostly these are 
bridging scenes; Mel and the Doctor 
missing each other in the corridors from 
episode two, the Doctor explaining to 
the Blue Kangs about Kroagnon's cor- 
poelectroscopy technique, and the Blue 
Kang leader telling Mel of Pex's true 
history as a "scaredy cat". 

An episode three lift scene between 
Pex and Mel is preceded by another 
effects sequence as a cleaning machine 
bears down on them wielding its 
corkscrew device. The doors close just 
in time. To suggest the lift in motion an 
LED number counting panel is visible. 

All the Pex/Mel episode three lift 
scenes are done sequentially before the 
action switches back to the Doctor in 
part three encountering two cleaning 
machines who attempt to gas him. The 
very last scene of this recording block is, 
appropriately, the last scene of the story; 
the Kangs, Rezzies and Caretakers gath- 
ered around a shrine to honour Pex. 
Graffiti seen on the TARDIS in earlier 
scenes has been removed, and when 
rollback and mix has removed the police 
box one final submission from a mem- 
ber of the Design team is visible — a 
■wallscrawl' of Pex's gun, entwined by 
red and a blue sash, with the words, ' Pe 




Saturday 6 — Tuesday 1« tune 1987 

*"™ ' Sfoge »Wo, Section TWO 

Back to Acton for rehearsals in preparation for Block Two. 
Brenda Bruce and Elizabeth Spnggs have completed their con- 
tribution to Paradise Towers, but there is much more materia 
this time for Richard Bners and Clive Memson. All ten of the 
non-speaking artists have been rebooked as well. 

Attempts to clear copyright on the two architectural drawings 
required for the -travelogue' reel have proved fruitless. Indeed 
he* exchange of memos between Frances Graham and the 
Copyright Department has got quite heated, with the latter dis- 
puting The former's assert.on that if additional v.deo effects ret, 
de The images almost unrecognisable, they should not need to 

the two offending pictures from the edited reel of tootage. 










Wednesday 1 7 June 1987 

Day o n e of Block Two be"' wttr,™ 
■dennca time schedule to the firs, stud " 
lunch at one. a three and a half hour 

f ernoon recording session, ninety m ° n 
utes for dinner, and then two and a half 

o clock. Also as before, Mallett has 
Planned h,s shooting schedule so that se 
Piece scenes are .nterspersedwhh o" 
talk-based ones. That way Visual Effects 
can prepare on one set while recording 
proceeds on another recording 

sIor, fi ? tSC , eneiSaC,ass,ce,!am P'e-a 
short tracking shot of a cleaning 
machine trundling along a street 
Floor Four, towmg a bin cart with the 

trom the back - m truth another 
d = egus ln g elements from tu 




+ * ft* * fc.|> J« 

so that a cut hole will ap pear as the wire 
burns along ,,s length. A key job for he 
Caretaker holding the cutter prop is to 
ensure he is aiming the barrel ?„ the 

,„T ' S 1 S 3 Sequence whic " needs 
o be captured ,n one take if the produc- 
tion is not to lose time 

The street/door scenes are done 

argelym order, so the las, scene ,sPex 
and Kroagnon's demise. As the unit's 

stunt ar; anger Roy SeammeUsm charge 
of the first scene, choreographing cari- 
ftiHy the fisticuffs between Brim 
Cooke and McCoy. The dynamite explo' 
s,onw h , c h kinsKjoag J nre|i .J«Po 

second timing since, for safety's sake the 



costumes. 

Another set piece follows featuring the 
attack C, o e n an,n8ma 5 h,TC - Th ' s -^fc 
attack on one of these robots, using 
Maddyskmtting to obscure ,,s vision 

long enough for a Kangto fire an aerial 
arrow into its electronics. No, wammg 

to damage the prop permanently at ,h"? 
age, its destrucnon is accomplished by 
operator simply disconnecting those 
axle* securing ,he drill, cutter and Caw 
L™vm" C F;; Saflashchar 8 e detonates. 
tTood ,h g n S t0 Cl6ar u " and ™ake 
good the Director switches his attention 
<o the street outside Red Kang H O 
There are a number of scenes for 
episodes two, three and four to record 
here among them several sequences of 
Caretakers us.ng a laser cutter ,o burn 
through the door into the Red Kang™ 
den Instead of an opucal effect, 2 
Tayier has fitted a strip of magne ium 
wire around part of the door prop 



e iui saiery s sake fh( 

ash charge has been wired up on the 
floor underneath and jus. in from of the 
arnera.The lip of the door, in actut 
fact, does not lead to a six-foo, drop 
behind as the finished programme 7 
^nggest. nstead, and as rehearsed 
Cooke and Bners will tumble through 
onto mattresses hidden beyond, he eam- 

thevdff ?, ^° We r the mome »< '"a, 
they do fal through is the moment when 

Simon Tayier must press the switch, set- 
hk ffd Pyr0technic ^arge. Again, 
this is done m a single take but the 
explosion's perspective does jus, sug! 
gest, when v.ewed carefully, that it did not 
come from the prop dynamite sticks 

After dinner the evening is given 
^er to capturing all scenes m Red lang 
HQ_ There are a lot of these to accom 

CofTf nalWi ' ,beneededfo "hrce 
out of the four ep,sodes. Among then, is 
the sequence of everyone watching , he 
conclusion of the 'Travelogue' La 
monitor, which is performed 8 rea.-tim 

the mon> f 386 n *= P'ayed back into 
the monitor for its audience. Luckily all 
of these scenes are primarily dia- 
logue-based and the show is 
able to 
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k Thursday 18 June 1987 

Sent to the Cleaners 

I he cleaners are back in action as 
today kicks off with sequences of them 
attempting to corner and kill the Doctor 
by the lift m episodes two and three. In 
a moment of improvisation Sylvester 
McCoy escapes one of them by clam- 
bering over the prop itself. The Chief is 
not so lucky. Richard Briers, made up 
now with his smaller 'Hitler' mous- 
tache, is ambushed by two of the 
machines on the 48th floor and pro- 
pelled towards the service lift. 
As the afternoon wears on it is time for 
Astra Sheridan to perform her two short 
scenes that will open the serial 
Redressing the set with soft green 
lighting she does her solo flight down 
Potassium Street (Floor 35...) while ! 
off-set, many of the actresses playing 
Kangs chant a variety of threats and 
cat-calls. The scene is allowed to run- 
on — even though it will be split dur- 
ig editing — culminating in the shad- 
ow of a cleaning machine falling over 
the hapless girl. The scene ends with a 
very loud scream. 

The Young Caretaker makes his debut 
next although, according to the mem- 
oirs of John Nathan-Turner, an unsched- 
uled recording pause is called after the 
Producer comments that the Caretaker 
looks far too well dressed and groomed 
to be believable in the part. Joseph 
Young is hurried back to the dressing 
room to have stubble and eye lines 
applied plus a few rips to his costume 
Thereafter he is free to do his scenes on 
Floors 34 and 35, scenes that will bring 
to an end afternoon recording m time I 
for dinner. 

Work in the evening centres around 
Caretaker H.Q. The centrepiece of this I 
sens a large bank of functional colour 
IV monitors with each screen showing 
a different picture. In some cases the pic- 
tures are relays from cameras pointed at 
other sets, but several of the monitors 
are displaying footage shot during 
Block One — including views of Floor 
34, the mam street and the lift. Earning 
themselves a credit on the programme. 

Vld eo (developers of the new title 
sequence) have furnished the produc- 
tion with some mocked-up scrolling 
computer screen text to complement I 
the set views. By agreement they are 
not being paid for this 'stock footage' 
and hence receive the credit instead 
The edited together 'Travelogue' was 
ready ,n time for the start of Block ! 
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I Friday 19 June I»87 
I PR Opportunities 

I An even earlier start on this the last day 
I of production. Cast and crew assembl" 
Ifor an 11:00 production. start, one 
three recording sessions they will 
accomplish today. Part of the reason for 
an early start in full costume is a pres- 
ence in the studio of a gaggle of Press 
reporters and photographers — all of 
I them as keen to snap pictures of 
I Richard Briers mugging for the cam- 
eras as they are of Sylvester McCoy. 
1 There are a lot of cleaning machine 
scenes to do today; some of them short, 
I such as Kroagnon lurching down corn- 
I dors as the machines are fumigating the 
1 inhabitants, others longer, the most 
remembered being the Doctor's 
I encounter with one robot which suc- 
I ceeds in grabbing him with its claw. 

Easily the most spectacular shot of 
I the day is the destruction of a cleaning 
I robot by explosives that literally blow Us 
I head off. Simon Tayler sacrifices one ot ■ 
I the shells by sawing through sections of 
I the body module and then fitting it back 
I together using mouse-trap tensioned 
1 springs to hold the panels in place. 
Packing the interior with electro- 
mechanical 'gubbins' found at Visual 
1 Effects, he carefully fits flash charges 
I inside the casing, trailing a wire so that 
I they can be electrically fired when cued. 
| The bang is quite big and the actors are 
stood a distance way when it goes off. 
I The resulting images are applauded by f 
I those in the gallery, but it does mean 
there is only one working cleaner robot 
| available for later scenes. 

The main centre of activity for this 
vening's recording session is the base- 
I ment — a longish, connected set com- 
prising the service lift gates at one end, 
a corridor leading to a large sliding door 
I at the other, marked 'No Entry', and 
beyond that an array of scientific equip- 
ment and instruments keeping 
1 Kroagnon's mind alive. Richard Briers 
pre-records those lines that the disem- 
bodied voice of Kroagnon will utter. 
I Therefore, during several of his scenes 
with the Great Architect's life support 
I systems, Briers is effectively talking to 
1 himself. The two neon-light displays 
representing Kroagnon's 'eyes' are syn 
I chronised to flash in time with his 
voice-over playbacks, and the whole set 
is lit with pink light, made softer by the 
release of dry-ice clouds from Effects 
assistants working off-set. Care is need- 
I ed for the possession sequence. The 
cylindrical drum that will envelop the 
Chief is supported on wires from one of 
I the servo-controlled lighting rigs, so 
1 lowering and lifting it has to be man- 
aged smoothly to ensure the drum does 
I not start swinging or juddering uncon- 
1 trollably. Again, a recording pause is 
:eded to swap over the Chief's mous- 
I tache and facial make-up as he becomes 

^ Amtter effect used whenever Briers ,s the Architect is over- 
bathing him with a white spotlight. Mallett and Wyatt both wan - 
ed Kroagnon to look as well as walk mechanical, and so rather 
than pay for a separate costume, the Director agree to his silver- 
erey suit being over-lit to bring up the fabric's natural sheen. 
8 Production on serial 7E concludes within the allotted tune 
span, bringing to an end what all involved agree has been a 
happy show to work on. John Nathan-Turner plays host to a 
smaU party after work, attended by Elizabeth Spnggs and 
Brenda Bruce as well as the rest of the cast. 
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ORPHANS, 



THE BOY was still staring at the ground, embar- 
rassed. The girl leant forward and poked him. 

"What's the matter?" she demanded. 

The boy continued to stare at his feet. "Nothing." 

The girl frowned, a precocious look for an eight- 
year-old. 

"Well," she said, "go on then." 

The boy looked up. His eyes were hiding beneath 
his blonde fringe, his arms crossed defensively. "Go on 
what?" 

"Kiss me." The girl pouted, her mother's shiny red 
lipstick catching the bright lights. She closed her eyes. 
The boy didn't move. 

The girl, hurt but mostly angry, opened her eyes. 
"You said you would!" she complained. 

The boy took a step back, his eyes widening in fear. 
He reacted like this whenever someone shouted at him; 
if not his father, then the other kids. 

Or the Caretakers. 

"I changed my mind, I don't want to." 

"You're - just - a - cowardly - custard!" The girl 
pushed him with every word. The boy didn't resist, he 
allowed himself to be shoved against the wall. When he 
could be pushed no further the girl ran 
away. The boy took a few, half-hearted, steps after her. 

"Fire Escape," he called, his voice fading with his 
hope, "I'm sorry." 
• "COO-EE! I say!" 

The Chief Caretaker stopped in his tracks at the 
noise, the Deputy Chief Caretaker a few strides 
behind. With a grimace he turned to the old lady who 
was calling to him from her apartment door. 

"Could I have a quick word, Chief Caretaker?" the 
old dear asked. 

With a quiet sigh, the Chief Caretaker walked over, 
his deputy keeping pace. 

"What can I do for you. Mrs...? 

"Linstein," the Deputy murmured, just behind his 
superior. 

"What can I do for you, Mrs. Linstein?" The Chief 
repeated, his voice rich with authority but not quite hid- 
ing the irritation. 

"Well it's nothing really," Mrs. Linstein started, fid- 
dling nervously with her woollen cardigan. "But I was 
listening to the news yesterday and it said the war was 
getting closer to our sector and, you know, I was just 
wondering because some of the residents do get very 
worried..." 



Mrs. Linstein tailed off as the Chief Caretaker looked 
down on her. 

"Mrs. Linstein," he boomed, "You have been 
informed on a number of occasions that you have 
nothing to fear. We have a whole squad of Spacefleet 
pilots based here for such an emergency." 

"We realise that they'll be going off to do their bit," 
Mrs. Linstein replied, her voice managing to stay still 
for a moment. "We want a guarantee that the Caretakers 
won't go too and leave us defenceless." 

The Chief swung his arms behind his back. "Mrs. 
Linstein you must understand that there is a greater 
duty." He puffed his chest out. "And you must realise 
that I will do everything in my power to fulfil that duty 
when the time comes. Good day." 

And with that the Chief Caretaker strode away down 
the corridor. 

The Deputy Chief Caretaker adjusted his cap and 
leant towards the elderly resident. 

"Don't you worry Mrs. Linstein," he rumbled 
conspiratorial ly, "The Caretakers won't be going 
anywhere. It's in the rule book." 

The old lady smiled. "Thank you young man." 

The Deputy smiled in return, doffed his cap and 
followed his boss. 

• MS. FIRESTAR leapt up the giant plant using her 
special climbing powers. Reaching the top, she fired 
her wrist-lasers at the imaginary bad mutants in the 
pool of the fountain. But Ms. Firestar soon became 
bored, and allowed herself to fall on to the low wall, 
cooling off on its white tiles. Her legs folded awkwardly 
underneath her, and she landed on her face. 

But since she was a doll it didn't matter much. 

Jessica sighed. Mum had been talking for hours. 

"Stay here while Mummy talks to the nice old lady" 
she had said, but Jessica didn't think she was nice. All 
the old people were scary. If they saw you playing in the 
walkways, they'd offer you cakes and things, but they 
were so old no-one wanted the sweeties. 

"Well, the weather has been so lovely recently," the 
old woman was saying. 

"Absolutely," Mum replied, "That's why we started 
going to the pool again. They folded the ceiling 
back - it was beautiful. Wasn't it sweetheart?" 

Jessica looked up. She hadn't been listening, 

"Have you been to the pool then?" the nice old lady 
asked. 

"Yes," Jessica mumbled, and returned to her doll. 
"She's so adorable." 

"Thank you. Though you wouldn't know it from her 




nickname." 
"What's that?" 

"Bin-Liner," said Lieutenant Erinellag. 
"Tsk. Children. And how's your husband?" 
"Oh he's fine." 

"I was just saying to Mrs. Warner the other day, how 
comforting it is to have you Spacefleet people living 
here, what with the war, and so on..." 

"It's what we're here for, Mrs. B. Will you please 
excuse me, 1 have to get her home before dinner?" 

"Yes, of course, of course. Bye bye my dear. You're 
always welcome to come round tor some tea and 
cake." 

Jessica felt her arm being grabbed. 

"That would be nice, wouldn't it? Say goodbye to the 
nice lady Jess." 

The girl gave a quick wave and mumbled ' bye-bye', 
then hurried away, clinging to her mother's trousers. 

• "LOOK AT THAT, would you just look at that." The 
Chief Caretaker was pointing to a section of wall on 
level fifty-two. It was covered in a variety of graffiti in 
reds, blues and yellows; mostly crude sentences, but 
there were a few sketches. 

"It's those blasted kids," the Chief told his deputy, 
who was standing at his Chief's side, trying to look dis- 
gusted. "They go around in their gangs and vandalise 
everything. And do their parents do anything about it?" 

He turned to glare at his deputy, who took a slow 
step back and stroked his moustache. "Kids will be 
kids, Chief." 

The Chief Caretaker didn't appear to hear. "Rank 
indiscipline. Those children need a good spanking." 
"Yes Chief." 

"It's disgracetul. I mean, look at this one: 'Blue 
Kangs are best'. It doesn't even make sense." 

The Deputy bent down and read a wallscrawl for 
himself. 'Fire-Escape for...' I don't know what that 
says." 

"I don't care what it says, Deputy Chief Caretaker. 
Isn't as if it'll be there for long anyway. Cleaning machi- 
nes!! take care of that." The Chief sighed, and looked 
into the middle distance, somewhere in the direction of 
the ceiling. "Damn machines do everything here. I'm 
wasting my time here while the real work - the impor- 
tant work - goes on elsewhere." 
The Deputy said nothing. He'd heard this before. 
"Out there, on the front line," the Chief enthused. 
"That's where I should be. Making decisions. Deciding 
the course of battle. A man of my character is unfulfilled 
looking after a load of families." 

"Personally I think the responsibility of having a 
whole society depending on you is guite something. All 
it needs is a dedicated system, with rules and -" 

The Chief turned to his deputy and stared once 
again. 

"Did I tell you to think, just now?" he yelled. 
The Deputy looked at his feet. 
"Quite." The Chief huffed. "I am the one in charge 
here. I do the thinking." 
And then the siren sounded. 
The Deputy jumped. "What's that?" 
The Chief nodded slowly. "That, Deputy Chief 
Caretaker, is the call to arms. At last my time has 
come." 

• AS SOON as they had heard the siren, Jessica's 
parents had both stopped eating dinner and ran across 
to the cupboard by the door, where their uniforms were 
kept. 

"Mum, Dad, what's happening?" Jessica asked, her 
pasta shapes forgotten. 

"That noise means we have to go into space, sweet- 
heart." her mother explained, hastily zipping herself 
up. 

Jessica must have frowned, as her Dad explained 
further: "Some nasty men are coming, who want to... 
eat us all up. We're going to go into space and send 
them away ; 

Jessica excused herself from the table and picked up 
Ms. Firestar. Her presence was comforting. 

Her parents finished putting their uniforms on. 
"Come on sweetheart," her Mum said, holding out her 
hand, "Everybody's going to be waiting for us in the big 
hall." 

As they got nearer the big hall, Jessica and her 
parents met up with other parents on the way. Jessica's 
best friend's Mum joined them, a look of worry on her 
face. 

"Has anyone seen Tanni?" she asked, "I can't find her 
anywhere." 
'Jessica, have you seen her?" 
Jessica shook her head at her Dad's question. 
"I know where she is." The heavy voice belonged to 
the tall, muscular man striding purposefully towards 
them, "I bet she's off with my Jason again." He waved 
a finger at Tanni's Mum. "I've told you to keep her away 
from him, he doesn't need distractions tike that, 
not when he's in training." 

"Shut up Strang." Jessica's mother's 
voice was biting. "You know the only 
thing your son is training for is work 



in a carbohydrates synthactory." 

Jason's Dad was so infuriated words failed him, so 
he took a step forward only to be stopped by Jessica's 
Dad. 

"Let's concentrate on the matter in hand," he said, 
his voice heavy with authority. "We could be under 
attack quite soon. Besides, the kids are probably in the 
hall with everyone else." 

Jessica's Dad was right. As they entered the hall, 
hundreds of voices echoing in its white spaces, one 
voice was heard above the others. 

"Mum!" 

"Tanni!" Mother and daughter ran and hugged each 
other. 

"What's happening?" Tanni asked. 

"It's all right," her mother told her, "Everything's 
going to be all right." 

As Jessica's parents moved over to a big table with 
a map of the stars and lots of flashing lights, she joined 
Tanni. Leaning close, she whispered in her friend's 
ear. 

"Fire-Escape, did he...?" She nodded over at Jason, 
who was hovering in the background, watching his 
father walk over. The blond youth was standing tall 
but there was no conviction in his stance. He was 
scared. 

Fire-Escape shook her head. "No." 

Bin-Liner looked over at Jason and frowned. 
"Cowardy cutlet." 

Jason stood to attention as his father approached 
"Dad, I -" 

He was cut off by a swift cuff to the head. 

"How many limes have I told you not to go off with 
that Tanni Merintag girl?" his Dad growled. 

Jason bit his lip and refused to allow any tears. He 
waited for the usual punishment, but it never came. 

"Now listen, Jase." His parent had gone down on one 
knee. He still towered over the boy, but not quite as 
much. 

Jason nodded. "Yes sir." 

"You remember how I told you about the war, and 
those nasty men?" 
Jason nodded again. 

"And you remember how I said that I might have to 
go and fight them?" 
Jason didn't move. 

"Well, that time has come. I've got to go." 

Jason rushed forward and hugged him. "No, don't 
go." His voice became muffled in his Dad's arm, and all 
that could be hard were a few choking sobs. His father 
pulled him away. 

"Hey, hey! Now we've talked about this. Haven't we? 
You know I'll be coming back. Haven't I said that?" 

Jason nodded, reluctantly. 

"I don't want you getting all soft on me. I'm depend- 
ing on you to look after the place while I'm gone, you 
understand." He gently punched the boy on the arm. 

"Yes sir, I understand." Jason wiped his slow tears on 
his arm. 

"That's better. While I'm gone, it's up to you to put 
the world of Paradise Towers to rights, okay? Now give 
your old man another hug," 

Jason did so, and this time there were no tears. 

The hug broken, his father stood up and looked 
round. Other adults were starting to move through the 
airlocks, out into the launch bays. He took one last look 
at his son. 

"Don't forget to keep working out," he told him, and 
rolled up his uniform to reveal a muscular chest. "Get 
yourself some pecs." 

And with a final wave, he was gone. 

Jason watched his father until he walked through the 
airlock, then stood still, feeling lost. 

And alone. 

"May I enquire as to the nature of the emergency, 
Commander?" 

Bin-Liner's Dad stopped sending people through the 
airlocks, indicating that her Mum should take over, and 
turned to face the Chief Caretaker. 

"Some warships made it through the security cor- 
don." he explained quickly, his tone grave. "They're 
heading for this sector. All available fighters on the 
colonies are being scrambled." 

The Chief Caretaker's face fell. "You mean they're 
coming here? Now?" 

The other man nodded. "Yes." 

The Chief's face drained. He turned a small step 
backwards and glanced towards the airlock. 

"But how... how many?" 

His reply was matter-of-fact. "Five light cruisers. 
Total crew of about one and a half thousand units." 

"But you'll take care of them, yes?" There was a 
notable stammer in the Chief's speech. 

Bin-Liner's Dad smiled. "It'll be close. But we'll 
make it. Don't worry, you'll be safe." 

"I wasn't concerned for myself," the Chief Caretaker 
blustered, "There's nothing I would like better than to be 
up there with you. But my responsibilities down here... 
you understand?" 

The commander inclined his head. "Of course." 



The Chief started to back away. "Then, if you'll 
excuse me. there are some things I must attend to." 

Bin-Liner's Dad watched as the Chief Caretaker 
walked away. It was only then he realised the Deputy 
Chiel Caretaker had been standing slightly behind his 
superior. 

A thought seemed to occur to the commander. 
"There was something I meant to ask. The children." 

The Deputy moved across to the commander. "What 
about them?" 

"Look after them." 

"Well, strictly speaking it's against regulations," the 
Deputy thought aloud, rubbing his moustache. 

"Well, you are a caretaker," the other pointed out, 
"Take care of them." 

The Deputy Chief Caretaker beamed. 

"You can rely on me to look after them," he said, 
"You can rely on me to look after everything while 
you're gone." 

• THE HALL had been designed primarily for amuse- 
ment purposes. There were benches and fountains and 
plants and, in pride of place high on a wall, a giant 
video screen. On this occasion, however, it was being 
used for something other than entertainment. The 
screen showed scenes from the war, live updates as 
and when things occurred, all live on G.N.N. 

The remaining inhabitants of the towers - the old 
ladies (otherwise known as the Residents), the 
Caretakers and the children — prepared to watch the 
outcome of the battle. 

• THE CHIEF CARETAKER wasn't in his office at 
Caretaker Headquarters. 

Puzzled, the Deputy crossed to a control panel head- 
ed by a bank of monitors and activated a communica- 
tions channel. 

"Chief Caretaker. Chief Caretaker this is your deputy, 
please respond." 

After a couple of seconds one of the monitors 
blinked into life. It showed a front-on picture of the 
Chief Caretaker's face. 

"Chief, where are you?" 

The Chief coughed self-consciously and looked into 
the camera. 

"I'm in my ship," he explained, "I'm going for rein- 
forcements. What's here's too important." 

The Deputy Caretaker blinked, not wondering what 
might matter so much. "Really? But the spacefleet 
pilots can handle it." 

The Chief shook his head, a struggle with the minia- 
ture headset he wore. "I think it best if I go to the next 
system and reguest more pilots myself. They might be 
jamming transmissions." 

The Deputy sat down and cradled his chin in his 
palm. "This one's getting through all right." 

The Chief was about to reply when he looked to one 
side of the camera. His eyes widened and he gasped in 
shock. 

"Oh my..." he whispered, "They're here!" 
The picture rocked as an explosion tore through the 
craft, then cut to static. 
The Deputy was still for a moment. 
Then, without a word, he left the office. 

• THE SPACEFLEET ships outnumbered the enemy 
warships at least three to one, but the odds didn't mat- 
ter much. They just kept coming. No matter how much 
firepower was thrown their way, the enemy kept com- 
ing. They didn't seem to care how much they lost, they 
were prepared to make sacrifices — as long as even 
one of them got through, that seemed to be enough. 
The humans kept re-grouping and attacking again and 
again, but it was no good. One by one, each ship was 
destroyed. 

The Residents watched with worry. The new Chiel 
Caretaker watched with morbid fascination. The chil- 
dren watched, in their innocence, believing that their 
parents would be coming home. 

Jason watched each ship fall . and didn't. 

The battle lasted twenty minutes, more or less. It 
came down to two ships: one Spacefleet, the other 
belonging to the attackers. The invaders were deter- 
mined to get through the blockade. The humans were 
determined to stop them. The enemy powered forward, 
believing it would not be logical for the humans to con- 
tinue to resist. The human ship, crippled and weapon- 
less, surged forward on a collision course. 

The attackers were taken by surprise; they had not 
foreseen this possibility. It was, after all, illogical. 

The two ships collided, and little remained of them. 

• THE RESIDENTS returned to their homes, reas- 
sured, yet drained and empty. The Chief Caretaker 
returned to his office, lost in thought. The children 
stayed to watch the last explosion spread its flaming 
wings across the emptiness of space. They watched in 
awe of the spectacle, not aware that people - their par- 
ents - had been made unalive. 

In a corner sat Jason. He didn't watch the spectacle; 
he knew what it meant. 
And he cried. 

James Potter 
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DESPITE ITS TERRIBLE REPUTATION 

among fans, Season 24 is one which gains 
weight and depth watched with hindsight. 
Knowing what was around the corner, both in 
the world and the programme, makes 
Paradise Towers worthy of a fresh look. We 
have proto-Aces, lobbing explosives around 
and underlining how unrealistic Who com- 
panions had become. We have Andrew 
Cartmers first attempt at the anal-retentive, 
rigid organiser-as-villain (still a long way 
from the Gods of Ragnarok or Light but 
recognisably of a piece with Patterson). 
We've got the aerial walkway used in all the 
studio sets that year made somehow part of 
the point. Most of all, this is the first time that 
late-eighties Britain had been examined 
through the programme's distorting-lens. At 
the time, as the Stock Market crashed, it felt 
like the programme was getting back to its 
roots. Now we can see it was 
only doing that as a means 
to an end. 

When you think 
about it, the run-of- 
the-mill Doctor Who 
world has certain rou- 
tine ingredients. 
There's a bunch of 
oppressors (usually old and 
male, or alien, which in BBC Skiffy terms 
means the same thing), a bunch of oppressed 
(often sketched in with a middle-aged couple 
and their strapping sons — Planet of the 
Spiders or State of Decay can stand in here 
as the most schematic examples) and the 
Rebels (note capital, these are often young 
couples or hairy men who say "Aye 1 ' a lot, 
although by the mid-eighties it was The 
Young Couple in Jump-Suits). 

Paradise Towers turns all that on its head. 
The criticisms levelled at it at the time and 
later all point to why it doesn't slot into rou- 
tine Planet-Saving for the Doctor and his 
chum(s). They said it didn't make sense, that 
the Kangs looked too well-fed, that the 
Caretakers were too neurotic and the Rezzies 
were silly. This is all true, but it isn't wrong. 
The big problem is how a world like this 
could have stayed static for so long. That's 
the point of the story. 

So the Kangs have a supply of 
food. It's clearly visible in the back 
iround of their 'den'. Why anyone 
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should pick on this feature, when they never 
ask what Vira had for breakfast or where the 
TARDIS loos are, is because other characters 
are reduced to anthropophagy. But Tabby and 
Tilda have got well-stocked kitchens, tea and 
biscuits and sugar-lumps. They eat people 
because it thrills them Tt makes one day dif- 
ferent from the last. 

This is a story about self-definition. 
Everybody except Pex fits into a type, and 
those types often provide themselves with 
meaning by the rules and codes of conduct. 
The Caretakers have a rulebook from which 
they never deviate but the Kangs know how 
to behave without any written law. This must 
have evolved over the previous ten-to-fifteen 
years (there aren't any middle-aged Kangs). 
Normally, if such a word applies, self-organ- 
ising clans remain stable by the overt adop- 
tion of primate dominance politics (the Alpha 

"At the time it felt like the 
programme was getting back to its roots. 
Now we can see it was only doing that as 
a means to an end." 

Male and Alpha Female deciding who makes 
babies with whom) but this clearly doesn't 
apply here. As every girl in the building 
seems to have dark hair, the membership of a 
Kang group must be a matter of choice rather 
than appearance. The absence of the regulari- 
ties of city life, no adults making babies, no 
families, no careers, no economics, no agri- 
culture, is the problem. Partly as a result of 
this off-screen war but mainly due to 
Kroagnon's grip on the Towers this society is 
frozen in an artificial state which could not 
have lasted much longer anyway. One of the 
reasons that this story seems almost wrong 
for Doctor Who is that the back-story needed 
so much to have gone wrong to produce a 
futuristic society that seems realistic. 

In the late 1950s the plans for post-war 
regeneration evolved into 'Cities in the 
Skies', big estates in a single tower-block, or 
a set of linked-up low rises. They 
would have the population of a 
derelict street levered, as it 
were, through ninety degrees. 



This and a supermarket and a launderette 
would cut traffic by placing everything a lift 
journey away. The father in the film Beat Girl 
planned a city for the Year 2000 which went 
further. "Psychologists think", he pontificates 
to his wife of three hours as he shows her this 
sterile modern house, delinquent daughter 
and model city, "that most human neuroses 
come from too much contact with other 
humans. Now in my city, a man can be as 
alone as if he was ten thousand mile from 
anywhere in the country". The city keeps out 
noise and troublesome weather with giant 
concrete baffles. Needless to say, his daugh- 
ter's disruptive behaviour and hanging out 
with bad influences (played by Adam Faith 
and Oliver Reed) are shown to be the result of 
living in a flat designed along these lines. I'm 
not suggesting this amusingly dreadful film is 
a direct influence on Stephen Wyatt's script, 
simply that concerns about archi- 
tecture and morality were 
current even then. The 
well meaning architect in 
, the film offers his model 
city with the words 
"Grime, dirt, poverty, 
filth, hustle and bustle: 
these things will be almost 
unknown". 
At this time the work of Lewis Mumford 
(1895-1990) was beginning to be reconsid- 
ered; his 'eutopian' (sic) notion that planning 
could be rethought to alleviate the alienation 
caused by city life (in the traditions of Port 
Sunlight and Welwyn Garden City) was 
turned on its head - bad architecture caused 
social breakdowns. Pop-psychologists, ten-a- 
penny in those days after the Ad-men had 
started using research on rats to find ways to 
flog things, were themselves cited by journal- 
ists and novelists trying to seem au courant. 
This was the era of The Hidden Persuaders 
and Burgess's A Clockwork Orange. 
Researchers Charles Hamblett and Jane 
Deverson set about talking to teenage boys in 
1964 and found they were angry at their 
fathers for abandoning them, hence their 
trashing Brighton. Their book, Generation X, 
provided material for columnists for about 
fifteen years (by which time Billy Idol had 
nicked the name). This and Mumford com- 
bined into a new orthodoxy and the clique of 
writers based around Michael Moorcock 's 





hipper-than-lhou New Worlds magazine 
began writing science-fictional versions of 
this colour-supplement life. Hence J.G. 
Ballard and High Rise. 

Teenagers with no prospects going on the 
rampage is one thing, but girls provide a fris- 
son of scandal. Angela McRobbie. an aca- 
demic who wrote about Jackie magazine in 
the mid-eighties, has made a career out of 
explaining why girl gangs always seem like 
a shocking new trend, even though they've 
been happening since the 1950s. 

What's missing from Paradise Towers 
is. basically, adults. There are old geezers in 
uniforms, and Pex the failed Rambo. but 
psycho biddies and teenage girls out of con- 
trol are the bulk of the population. 

Tabby and Tilda, with hindsight, are 
straight out of The League of Gentlemen, 
as are the Caretakers and their obsessive 
behaviour, and to some extent Pex. The 
inability of people locked into stereotypical 
behaviour to adapt to novel situations is, it 



has been argued, the key to all character- 
based comedy. The tenacity' with which little 
people hang onto their little dreams is funny 
when seen from outside, and. in Paradise 
Towers as in Royston Vassey or South Park, 
the lack of any sense of proportion which 
outsiders might bring is the reason things get 
so badly out of hand. 

There is another axiom that taking the 
style of something and pouring in the content 
of something else is the basis of comedy and 
an infallible way of making fun of both orig- 
inals. In this case the petit-bourgeois life of 
suburbia and the emotionally-stunted obses- 
sives believed by countless 1970s sitcom 
writers to be the norm therein are poured into 
the post-apocalypse genre of many if not all 
of the worst big budget Skiffy (licks of the 
eighties. Let's not forget that a year earlier 
John Nathan-Turner had tried to remake 
Mad Max: Beyond Thttnderdome with Joan 
Sims in the Tina Turner role. There would be 
other attempts to make a youth-street-urban- 
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futuristic world on a BBC budget (the cars in 
The Happiness Patrol were the best effort). 
Graffiti-art was almost comy by 1987. 

That's the thing which strikes the viewer 
now; how irredeemably eighties the whole 
thing looks. The Kangs resemble Toto Coelo 
of the Stu-stu-studio Line adverts. Mel's cos- 
tume is best not thought about, but the main 
thing is how much the direction seems like 
an early Casualty episode. It's properly lit. 
for a change, has a real rat and honest-to- 
badness trash, but the camera is noticeably 
static compared with how it would be done 
now. Yet the use of VT isn't as squeaky- 
clean as most mid-eighties stories. With the 
exception of the Rezzies' flats we are a long 
way from the formica hell of season 21. 

The second clifThanger underlines how 
unlike, say. Vengeance On Varos this story- 
is. It is not simply the matronly character- 
actors using a crocheted shawl to pin down 
Bonnie Langford prior to cooking her. nor 
yet the emphatically contemporary music 
(which is mainly Daytime-TV standard but 
here goes into disaster-movie orchestral 
'draws') but the juxtaposition of the two 
which makes an impact. "Like everyone 
else." says the Doctor to the Chief, "you 
seem terrified of facing up to the reality of 
what's happening in Paradise Towers". 
Things are out of kilter but still recognisably 
■normal'. 

The problem is... well, there's my prob- 
lem. Tabby and Tilda's version of events (a 
war) is partially confirmed by Pex. the 
Rambo parody. The Doctor's theory that 
Kroagnon was imprisoned but not killed by 
the Kangs' parents contradicts this. It does- 
n't explain how they can have confined him 
in a building to which they were never sent. 
The Chief Caretaker and the brochure 
(prophetically a CD ROM) offer another ver- 
sion again, that everything was being run-in 
prior to the first residents moving in. This 
running-in requires that no people mess 
things up. This again, in a year which has 
had a bridge closed down because it 
wobbles when you walk on it. 
seems strangely current. 

Here, once again, 
history provides resonance. 
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with Albert Speer. Hitler's pet architect. Le 
Corbusier. the godfather of Modernism and 
inadvertent progenitor of sixties concrete 
brutalism (a man who planned his buildings 
on a mathematical formula derived from the 
policemen in Agatha Christie novels) and 
possibly the Freemasons, who also worship a 
"Great Architect'. Richard Briers, who 
deserves contempt for deciding to take the 
part as *an excuse to act badly', deserves 
credit for latching on to Hitler (and for his 
apparent inability to do too bad a perform- 
ance ). Moreover, anyone reading the colour- 
sups or watching artsy television would 
know that 1987 was the year that architec- 
ture went from being merely media- friendly 
to 'sexy' with the Lloyds Building and post- 
modem, playful statements replacing func- 
tional blocks dripping with mirror-glass". 

1 called Pex a failed Rambo earlier. The 
mid-eighties cliche of over-eager masculini- 
ty involved body-building (especially one's 
'pecs*, replaced these days by the 'six- 
pack'), self-sufficiency both as a 
'Survivalist' (see also Sergeant Patterson 
from Survival) and emotionally. Pex does 
not try to live rough in the woods but has 
decided that he has a role to live up to. pro- 
tecting defenceless girls. If there had been 
any defenceless girls around, this misfit 
would have been able to define himself more 
effectively. 

As it is, the passive-aggressive Mel 
seems, on first viewing, to cause him to get 
killed with a reproachful, disappointed gaze. 
Yet in the confab at the Pool it looks, again 
with hindsight brought on by Virgin books, 
that the Doctor has pretty much painted him 
into a comer. The Doctor is. paradoxically, 
the only non-parodic male. He neither 
obsesses over details nor needs to 'prove' 
himself. This again is terribly eighties. 

Like Battlefield this story looks for- 
ward to what Doctor Who may have 
evolved into in the 1990s but then reveals, 
by accident, attitudes and concerns which 
are absolutely locked in the time of broad- 
cast. For both these reasons it is one of those 
rare stories which is never the same 
when you see it again. 

Tat Wood* 
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Post Production 



One remarkable aspect of Paradise Towers was 
just how few electronic and optical effects were 
used during production, considering its position as 
a mid-Eighties Doctor Who. As Tripods and, more 
recently. Star Cops has proved, electronic effects 
are now capable of giving programme makers the 
"V HiTf Kl ^ ^ power to extend the scope of their shows beyond 

>■ what was previously feasible with conventional 
funding for live action sets and floor effects. And 
^ ^ {vftfjtS^ yet Paradise Towers made use of just one elec- 
tronic effect; a paint-brushed mosaic discolouring 
of the picture, plus some strobed feedback for the 
moment where Mel despatches the pool cleaner. 
By 1987 the era of 'gallery-only days' for applying opticals was giving way to sessions 
booked in the new Electronic Effects Workshops; edit suites equipped with digital storage 
discs, analogue-to-digital samplers and converters and graphical image manipulation devices 
such as 'Harry', 'Paintbox' and Quantel. 

It was in one of these workshops that Dave Chapman edited together and treated all the 
extracts from The Shock of the New and from Nick Mallett's Block One footage to make 
up the 'Travelogue' advert for Paradise Towers seen is episodes one, three and four. The cap- 



tion proclaiming the identity of the 
place — seen on the TARDIS scanner 
screen — was electronically created 
and overlaid onto a still frame from 
the documentary, and then recoloured 
and tinted to make it look more 
"■sunny". 

Chapman treated some of the 
other 'Travelogue' components; 
zooming in to some shots to mask out 
unwanted scenery, or even zooming 
in and then tracking along to give the 
whole, finished piece a greater sense 
of movement. 

Oliver Elmes from the BBC's 
Graphics Unit created the skyscraper montage graphic seen at the start of every episode 
except for part one. Using distorted perspective photographs of existing skyscrapers, he 
assembled an image of a huge multiplex of buildings edged with greenery along their roofs. 

Overlaid with an electronic glow of sun-light, and backed by a sky coloured bright blue, 
it was a perfect establishing symbol for the programme. 

Editing sessions began on 4 July and carried through to mid-August, but it was 
touch and go as to whether all the incidental music would be ready in time. 





Music and 
Special Sound 



Among the many showreel tapes and audition pieces 
that came through to John Nathan- Turner, after he had 
let it be known that Doctor Who was looking for inde- 
pendent music this season, was a submission from 
composer David Snell. The Producer liked Snell's 
a audition piece but was cautious enough to send him 
/m just a small sample from the first episode to see how 
^ the composer might approach this story. 

The response sample was, in John Nathan-Turner's 
words, "very atmospheric and a contribution to the 
drama of the scene", and Snell's reward was a com- 
mission to handle all four episodes. 

Cues for episodes one and two were delivered to the BBC a few 
days before the first sypher dub on 23 and 24 July. Reviewing the 
episodes shortly afterwards, the Producer expressed some misgiv- 
ings about the quality of the music. Were the character motif 
themes the composer had used throughout adding to the tension 
and atmosphere, or were they merely coming over as repetitive 
theme jingles? Mallett held faith with Snell and when episodes 
three and four were ready, they too were sent to his studio. 

On 1 1 September John Nathan-Turner wrote to Snell, having sat 
through all four episodes. In blunt terms he told the composer he 
was not happy with the material and was rejecting it for use in the 
serial. "The original test was excellent... Somehow, in composing 
all the music for a whole programme, a repetitive quality which 
tends towards monotone has crept in. So, instead of enhancing the 
picture, the music is in danger of detracting attention from it." 

A week later David Snell wrote back, clearly upset by what, in 
his view, was an out-of-the-blue bombshell, and querying the 
Producer's summary decision to dismiss his work. "I am a com- 
poser of music and was under the impression that this was what 
you required; hence motifs for characters and muzak for the swim- 
ming pool sequences. The normal procedure in instances such as 
this, is that the Producer and composer confer and, after discus- 
sion, the composer rewrites any sections the Producer does not 
like." 

Snell's concluding offer, to rewrite offending sections free of 
charge, made no difference as John Nathan-Turner had already 
made approaches to an alternative musician. Keff McCulloch was 
mid-way through working on the incidental music tracks for Delta 
and the Bannermen when the phone rang to tell him he was about 
to accept his fourth Doctor Who commission in a row. 

"He [John Nathan-Turner] said, "You're doing Paradise Towers — and I need part one 
by Friday!" I had three days to complete that episode and a further week to do the 
remaining three. Apparently the original composer, David Snell, had done all his 
music; it had been dubbed onto the master tapes — everything! He'd done certain 
themes for certain characters, but somehow it just didn't work, so, literally at the last 
minute, with just three weeks to go before transmission, John decided to change it. Nick 
Mallett came straight down with the tapes, we had a short chat, and then I got down 
and did them. It was horrendous but, funnily enough, it's one of my favourites now. I 
still listen to the music from that occasionally." 

Keff McCulloch, DWM 167, November 1990 

Working constantly against the clock, McCulloch pulled 
together just over 40 minutes of incidental cues, at several points 
even working in bars from his own arrangement of the Doctor 
Who theme. The music varied greatly in style — from ponderous 
military tempo tracks to accompany the gliding cleaner machines 
to snappier rhythms for the Kangs in action. Like David Snell, 
McCulloch found himself composing muzak for the 'Travelogue' 
and some scenes by the pool. In the latter case, the com- 
poser's tracks were given additional reverberation to 
add an impression of music echoing from roof speak* 



Echo was used widely in some of the special sounds. To 
increase the Tower's sense of apparent scale, some pre-recorded 
voices, such as Kang chants, were made shriller and heavily 
echoed to make them sound as though they were coming from fur- 
ther away than actually was the case. 

There was a constant need throughout most of the story for 
Dick Mills to play in at a subliminal level the noise of an electron- 
ic air conditioning system running. 

Richard Briers created the psychotic growling voice of 
Kroagnon himself, though Mills enhanced his tones considerably 
for those pre-recorded tracks when the Great Architect is still a dis- 
embodied soul in the basement. His throaty roars of "Hungry" 
were produced by slowing down the pre-recorded voice slightly 
and then adding a lot of reverb. 

In the case of the cleaning machines, Dicks Mills was specifically 
asked not to produce an obvious sound effect. Instead, the merest 
hint of a smooth hum gave away their almost silent running. 



Cuts 



Considering the relative inexperience of the writer 
and the Script-Editor, Paradise Towers came through 
editing with very little needing doing to the rough cut 
to make it ready for transmission. The 'Travelogue' 
probably suffered the most cuts as problems with 
copyright clearances determined caution over what 
could be included. All architectural drawings, plans 
and sketches that had been lifted from The Shock of 
the New, but where the original artists or draughts- 
men could not be traced, were deleted completely and 
substituted with footage from Paradise Towers. 
One of the only full scenes deleted from the story 
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was the third TARDIS interior sequence just after the ship has 
landed. Having materialised, the Doctor announces proudly, 
"Well, here we are." He presses the doors button, but as they 
swing open, the expression on Mel and the Doctor's face drops as 
they see the (out-of-vision) mounds of rubbish beyond the portal. 
"Oh no, it can't be" breathes Mel. "I'm afraid it can" murmurs the 
Doctor. 

Episode two lost the conclusion to an exchange between Fire 
Escape and Bin Liner as they discuss the fate of their lost col- 
league, No Exit; 

...No Exit's unalive. 
Taken to the cleaners? 
(NODS) Yes, taken to the 



Bin Liner: 

Fire Escape: 

Bin Liner: 
cleaners . 

Fire Escape: 
rydoors. If 
Headquarters 



But No Exit knows the car- 
we go back to Red Kang 
mayhaps she'll be there 
sound and safe. 
Bin Liner: No Exit's a redder than Red 

Kang. (THEY START UP THE 'Red Kangs are 
Best' CHANT AS THEY MOVE OFF BUT THE MOOD 
IS SOMBRE AND THE CHANTING RAGGED ) 
Another lost episode two sequence was the finale to Pex's 
attempt to impress Mel by snapping a light fixture from the wall. 
It was a poignant moment as Mel realises Pex is not the hero he 
purports to be. 

Mel: ( GETTING ANGRY ) Just tell me one 

thing, Pex. If you're so marvellous, why 
doesn't anybody else in Paradise Towers 
want your help? I should have thought 
there are more than enough wrongs to put 
right here without bothering me. Or is 
everybody else so fed up with you kicking 
down their doors and smashing their street 
lights that they don't want to have any- 
thing to do with you? (PEX'S FACE FALLS. 
MEL HAS CLEARLY GUESSED CORRECTLY. 

Pex: (PEX QUICKLY COVERING UP BY PICKING 

UP THE LAMP FITTING AND TRYING TO BEND IT 
BACK) I will try to put it back. Honest. 
(MEL WATCHES HIM STRUGGLE) 

Mel : Forget it... 

Later in episode three Nick Mallett took out the beginning of a 

sequence following on from the Blue Kangs' capture of Mel and 

Pex. Having disarmed Pex a couple of Blue Kangs are guarding 

the pair. 

(SUDDENLY PEX BURSTS INTO ACTION. HE RUSHES 
FORWARD AND CONFRONTS THE BLUE KANGS, MAK- 
ING KARATE-STYLE GESTURES) 

Pex: Come on... Come on... I'll take you 
all on. (THE BLUE KANGS STARE AT HIM 
UNMOVED ) Look, with my bare hands 
I'll do it. I'm a trained fighting 



machine. Come on, fight... Fight... 

Maddy's first scene with Tilda and Tabby was trimmed towards 
the end as well. After Tabby has covered the pile of bones under a 
serviette she takes them over to the waste disposal unit and tips 
them through the chute. An ominous throbbing and gurgling noise 
begins which seems to be getting louder and closer. . . 

Episode three suffered a significant edit, but not until after the 
programme had been first aired in the U.K and word came through 
that Michael Grade wanted a change. 

"You may recall a sequence where a kitchen knife was thrown in the Rezzie's apartment 
and became embedded in a wall. It passed my judgement of acceptable violence and 
that of Colin Rogers. We received no complaints about this from the public, but Michael 
Grade insisted that the sequence be re-cut for foreign sales and repeats, a task I duly 
performed myself." 

John Nathan-Turner, DWM 246, December 1996 

The final scene in the Rezzie's flat — as Mel is searching for a 
map of Paradise Towers — should have included a quick close-up 
of Mel discovering a futuristic mouse trap gadget in one of the 
drawers! 

Another deleted Mel scene from part three begins with her gaz- 
ing disconsolately at the TARDIS which has been covered in graf- 
fiti. Pex is with her. 
Pex: Kang wallscrawl. 

Mel: (POINTEDLY) I know. 

Pex: (SUDDENLY) Quiet! (HE STRIKES A BEL- 

LIGERENT POSE) 
Mel: What is it now? 
Pex: I thought I saw a Blue Kang. 

Mel: (IMPATIENTLY) Come on 

(MEL AND PEX LEAVE THE SQUARE WITH PEX DOING 
HIS USUAL AGGRESSIVE LOOK-OUT POSTURES. 
THEN WE SEE SOMEONE ELSE HAS ENTERED THE 
SQUARE. A CLEANER STANDS THERE WITH ITS 
CART IN TOW. A CLAW PROTRUDES MENACINGLY 
FROM ITS FRONT) 



Transmission 



Delays caused by reassigning the incidental music to 
KefT McCulloch pushed back completion of Paradise 
Towers to just three weeks prior to transmission. 
Nevertheless full broadcast quality tapes of the entire 
story were available for episode one's broadcast on 5 
October 1987. 

Along with columns in several newspaper Radio 
Times chose to plug the story by concentrating on 
Richard Briers' guest appearance. A quarter page fea- 
ture printed stills of Briers as himself and as the 
Caretaker confronting Sylvester McCoy's Doctor, 
accompanied by a short article noting his appearance 
in that Monday's Doctor Who as well as 
on radio in the play Largo Desolato. "I 
play a fascist dictator, with a Hitler 
moustache" he was quoted as saying, 
"...who feeds people to his monster". 
That episode's listing had alongside a 
photograph of Briers in uniform, with a 
caption underneath identifying him as 
the Chief Caretaker. His wider mous- 
tache and glazed expression, however, 
meant this was actually Kroagnon. 

Ratings were, on average, 4.93 mil- 
lion, a modest improvement from the 
first serial. A teenage show, Twist, in 
Doctor Who's old slot on Saturdays was 
pulling in just 3.5 million, while on TTV 
the surprisingly sci-fi-ish American 
muppet show ALF was drawing about 
5.0 million — significantly down from 
figures achieved last year by The A 
Team. 

Critical reaction was more favourable 
to this story than to the season opener. 
Time and the Rani. DWAS members 
and DWM readers both placed the story 
third in their season polls but feedback 
ranged from praising the cleverness of 
the storyline to slamming the pantomime 
tendencies of some elements. Particular 
vitriol was reserved for the old lady can- 
nibals, referred to by one time series con- 
sultant Ian Levine as too close to The 
Trollettes', a camp drag act used in sev- 
eral of his Christmas pantomime shows. 

Script-Editor Andrew Cartmel was more analytical. "If we 
could have just brought the lighting right down, and got really 
imaginative, moody lighting, I think the whole pantomime 
thing would have evaporated". 

Encouraged by Cartmel, Stephen Wyatt agreed to 
write the novelisation of his serial, generating a 143- 




Previously, on 
Doctor Who 

Part One 

...And that's after we begin a new adventure 
at Paradise Towers with Doctor Who. 

Part Two 

The Doctor and Melanie have come to the 
high-rised world of Paradise Towers to 
admire the architecture and get to know the 
friendly inhabitance. Unfortunately things 
haven't quite worked out like that. 

Part Three 

Part three of Paradise Towers with Doctor 
Who. In his search to solve the mystery of 
Paradise Towers the Doctor had inadvertent- 
ly led the Caretakers to the Red Kang's 
secret brain quarters. Meanwhile Mel has 
discovered that her new friends have some 
unusual ideas about hospitality. 

Part Four 

Pex and Melanie have reached the swim- 
ming pool at the tope of the high-rised world 
of Paradise Towers, while the Doctor has 
discovered the secret lurking in the base- 
ment. His only problem now is getting out 
alive.... 
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THE PROBLEM 

about story two has 
always been that it 
inevitably follows 
story one. 

Throughout a lot of 
the Seventies this 
had worked to 
Doctor Who's ben- 
efit. Familiarity had 
I", \""H bred content and 
after a few weeks 
audiences were happy to settle 
back to watch the Doctor's 
weekly adventures for another 
five months. 

In the Eighties the demo- 
graphics changed. Almost overnight 
audiences stopped building after story one, develop- 
ing a trend whereby season openers benefited from 
their role as trailed attractions, while story two 
almost became the intermission. Tom Baker's last 
season opened with an average of 5.10 million for 
The Leisure Hive, but only 4.65 millions for its fol- 
low-up, Meolos. Throughout his three seasons Peter 
Davison never managed to hold onto the audience of 
his opening serial, an unhappy circumstance that 
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would have been mirrored by Colin Baker's period, 
were it not for the way in which Mindwarp had built 
on the audience of The Mysterious Planet. 

Faced by Coronation Street's mammoth pres- 
ence, audiences for Sylvester McCoy's second out- 
ing as the Doctor looked set to continue the down-, 
ward spiral established by Time and the Rani, as 
400,000 of the 4.9 million that had tuned in to see 
Time and the Rani's episode four had disappeared 
by the opening episode of Paradise Towers. But 
then something curious happened. Part two recov- 
ered almost a million viewers before the totals slid 
slightly to settle at five million precisely for episodes 
three and four. 

The Richard Briers factor is one element that 
could explain this boost. Following a Press call on 
19 June 1987, Features Editors found themselves 
awash with images of Sylvester McCoy menaced by 
a sinister, uniformed Briers looking like a cross 
between Queen's Freddie Mercury and Blakey from 
On the Buses. 'Mr Good shows his bad side' was 
Today's headline on 5 October 1987, contrasting 
Briers' role as the Chief Caretaker with his benevo- 
lent role as Tom Good in The Good Life. This and 
several similar feature spreads in other national 
dailies helped cement Doctor Who in a positive 
light, bolstered by Briers endorsing 'new Doctor', 
Sylvester McCoy as an actor with, "...a very good 
temperament, and he doesn't flip". As always, such 
headlines reflected a campaign directed carefully by 
BBC Enterprises and publicist-supreme, John 
Nathan-Turner. What neither of them anticipated 
was an altogether new angle that first hit the tabloids 
on 2 October 1987. 

"Beeb axe Doctor Who after 24 years" blazed the 
headline in The Sun. Claiming an exclusive, reporter 
Kevin O'Sullivan asserted that the BBC would be 
ditching its long-standing science-fiction series at 



current series, season 
24. Although quoting no sources, the piece went on 
to state, "The new-look series has been losing view- 
ers every week — despite big-name guest stars 
including Dynasty dazzler Kate O'Mara and funny- 
man Ken Dodd." Harking back to earlier published 
criticisms the article concluded, "Even the new 
Doctor, played by Sylvester McCoy, is a turn-off for 
devoted fans - the regular audience is less than five 
million." 

The story was quickly and, as it turned out, accu- 
rately denied by the BBC. Within a week articles 
confirming Doctor Who's return with a new season 
in 1988 were widely circulated, this time with sup- 
portive quotes from John Nathan-Turner, who had 
only just received the news from Jonathan Powell. 

Simultaneously, a new twist in Doctor Who's for- 
tune was also trailed in October as news first broke 
of plans to make a big screen movie, optimistically 
scheduled for release in November 1988 - in time to 
celebrate the show's silver anniversary. Newspaper 
coverage revealed that a deal for such a venture had 
been struck between the BBC and the independent 
film production company Coast To Coast, makers of 
the highly successful Max Headroom Show for 
Channel 4. The deal guaranteed Coast To Coast 
exclusive rights to make a Doctor Who movie. The 
next stage, for Producers Peter Litten and George 
Dugdale, would be to drum up a budget from poten- 
tial backers in the USA. 

Expressing great confidence in the venture, Coast 
To Coast's Managing Director, John Humphreys, 
went on record as saying, "We intend to make it a big 
budget film with expensive and advanced special 
effects. I can promise you, we won't be 
using the BBC's infamous quarry! 



page transcription purely of what was seen on screen. Alister 
Pearson produced a highly detailed 
cover featuring the first appearance on 
a Target paperback of Sylvester 
McCoy's seventh Doctor, plus part of mm , 
the graffiti-daubed carrydors and a III PARADISE 
cleaner in fumigation mode. The Mi| ' "TOWERS ^ 
paperback was published in 
December 1988 as book number 134. 
It was the first title not to have a 
hardback imprint, a trend that would 
continue until the Target range's 

demise in the early Nineties. | '"If*" 

A BBC video of the story was PVbk.AJ ■ I 

finally released in 1995. 
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It was planned that the 
video wall in the 
Caretakers' HQ would 
be just that; a gigantic 
projection screen 
capable of displaying 
either one or many 
views from hidden 
cameras all around 
the other sets. An 
external company 
was contacted to sup- 
ply this equipment, but they had to back out due 
to a priority need to supply the screen gear to a confer- 
ence at short notice. 
Michael Grade asked for the knife throwing scenes to be edited 
down because of the Hungerford massacre which took place while 
this serial w r as gearing up for transmission. 

The story two slot this season was rumoured as having been 
offered to Philip Martin to do a third, concluding Sil story. 
Apparently the notion was scrapped when Ron Jones gave an 
adamant "no" to directing yet another Sil show. If this was the 
case, it seems to have occurred very early in planning of the sea- 
son, when John Nathan-Turner was attempting to commission 
scripts without his new script editor. 

AFM Val McCrimmon notched up her credentials as Doctor 
Who's longest running production crew member with this 
serial. She had been with the series on and off since 
The Sensorites in 1964. Director Fiona Cummina's 



husband Ian Fraser was Production Manager on the programme. 
Episode three's sequence, in which Mel and Pex find them- 
selves in a lift unsure of which floor buttons have 
previously been pressed, was based on an experi- 
ence Stephen Wyatt had one weekend in East 
London. He entered a lift pre-programmed by a 
group of kids and found himself visiting many other 
floors until he got to the one he wanted. 

That disc of the 'Travelogue' McCoy's Doctor 
absconds with from Caretaker HQ was actually just a 
prop CD. As it would be nearly ten years before 12" 
started giving way to CD-size DVDs, 
Paradise Towers was very effective- 
ly future-proofed by the design team 
over its depiction of video technology 
in years to come. 

Another reference which now appears 
prophetic mentions Kroagnon as the 
designer of the 'Bridge of Perpetual 
Motion'. There is no evidence to prove 
that this is London's infamous Wobbly 
Bridge, the Millennium Bridge, but the 
I coincidence seems amazing... 



Continuity 



A passing mention is given to the swim- 
ming pool in the TARD1S, last seen in 
The Invasion of Time, which has been 
jettisoned after starting to 
leak. 

In the first New Adventure, 

Genesys, Ace recalls visiting Paradise Towers. The 
fourth book, Revelation, explains that Ace inherited 
one of Mel's memories while the Doctor was 'down- 
loading ' his thoughts into the TARDIS during 
Genesys — a correction made at proof stage, and 
which author Paul Cornell had to achieve without 
adding an extra line to the paragraph in question so 
that only one page need be changed. 

The Great Architect built the Bridge of Perpetual 
Motion, Golden Dream Park and Miracle City. He 
refused to let people move into the latter, killng them, 
but got away with it. Paradise Towers was appar- 
ently built in the 21st centu- 
ry, placing the story early 
the 22nd century. 
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DERLINE 




"GOOD MORNING PROFESSOR. Looking forward to 
today's presentation?" 

On any other day, Professor Gualden Toranag wouldn't 
have batted an eyelid at the message on his computer 
screen. Students hacking into professorial databases wasn't 
exactly new, even if the academy did frown upon it. 

What did make Toranag frown was the fact that it was this 
particular day — the day he retired from the Academy and 
was due to be presented with various gifts, awards, speech- 
es and, hopefully, vast quantities of alcohol — and not just 
the screen in his private rooms, but on every computer on 
campus. Whoever had done this had hacked into everyone's 
private databases - students, teachers, janitors and 
groundskeepers alike. 

Everywhere he walked, the phrase seemed to leer out at 
him, resulting in a lot of odd looks from contused pupils and 



"You'd think his 'fans' would have better things to do 
with their time," one particularly surly academician mut- 
tered, deliberately loudly enough for Toranag to hear as he 
passed the JCR. 

Toranag shrugged it off — he had to admit, it was quite 
a feat to manipulate that many resources, that many pass- 
words and security tags. In a way, he was rather proud of 
whoever had done it — another of his students achieving 
something greater than their potential had indicated. 

Gualden Toranag had been at the university for a hun- 
dred and seven years now — he survived the war and 
emerged from the shelters ready to take up the mantle of 
teaching the survivors from scratch. Now an entire genera- 
tion had grown up to whom the war was something their par- 
ents experienced. He looked at one of the perfectly formed 
flower beds, a blur of beautiful colours and insects. The war 
had taken so much from them, but humanity was resolute. It 
had rebuilt. This world had survived. 

"Good morning Professor," said a female voice at his 
left. "Ready for those speeches?" 

He smiled at his young protege. "Oh, Erinellag, I cannot 
wait. !f only to be able to walk through those gates and return 
to the world we've built for the children." He looked down at 
Terlrik, holding his mothers hand, staring at the flowers. 
"The world tit for lads like him." 

Erinellag shrugged. "Who'd've thought that people like 
me would have brought children into this world, eh? It 
seems only yesterday that I was running around the corri- 
dors, scrunging the ressies, dogbolting the caretakers..." 

Toranag nodded. "Fire Escape wasn't it? Wasn't that the 
name you adopted? Or was it Bin Liner. I can never remem- 
ber." 

Erinellag hoisted her son up onto her shoulder, to give 
him a better view of the gardens. "Merintag was Bin Liner. 
Silly isn't it — those tags seemed so important back then." 

"But now, Paradise Towers is gone, the war is gone, the 
old ways have gone. Mercifully." Toranag followed her gaze 
into the heart of the city in the valley below the university. A 
single structure — a needle — grew up from the centre, a 
cenotaph to the past, erected where Paradise Towers had 
once stood. "And everything that it represented gone too. 
Good and bad." 

Erinellag nodded and was going to speak, but something 
caught her attention. A figure stood at the gates to the 
University, watching them both. She couldn't see who, but a 
shiver went down her back and inexplicably she lowered her 
son to the ground and then pulled him closer to her legs. 
She looked to the professor, "do you see that?" 

Toranag looked at her. "What?" 

"Over there, by the gates. There's... Oh, they've gone." 

"Who's gone, my dear?" 

Erinellag frowned. "There was someone standing there. 
I don't know who, but... but I felt..." The professor was frown- 
ing at her. She smiled weakly. 

"Nothing. I"m imagining it. I'll see you in the Grand Hall 
later?" 

Toranag nodded, ruffled Terlrik's hair and wandered back 
to the halls. As he did, his fake smile faded — he too had 
seen the figure at the gate, but didn't want to let Erinellag 
know. But who was it? He would tell the groundskeepers — 
they'd keep unwanted visitors out. Yes, that'd sort it all out. 

Five hours later, Toranag was back in his rooms, sorting 
through his speech. 

As a professor of architecture, 90% of the New City had 
been designed by his students and he was feeling particu- 
larly well disposed towards everyone and everything, when 
there was a ping from his computer. He looked at the screen. 

"But what about the past, Professor? Can you forgive 
yourself for the denial?" 

It was all over campus and once more, people were star- 
ing dumbfounded at it. "Have you any enemies?" The Dean 
asked an obvious enough question, but Toranag was com- 
pletely floored by it. Students aggrieved by bad marks? 
Surely not. Other tutors annoyed by his popularity? Possibly, 
but Toranag considered himself always so charming and 
unthreatening. it simply didn't make sense. The Dean asked 
if the ceremony should be haited. 

"I can't see why not," countered the professor. "No 
actual threats have been made against me. Just because 
someone has the technical expertise to hack into our sys- 
tems, doesn't represent a threat. I'm sure it's an end-of- 
career prank and we'll all be laughing about it tonight at the 
dinner." 

The Dean seemed mollified by this and declared that the 
ceremony would still go ahead. 

But when Toranag bumped into Erinellag a few hours 



later, in the Great Hall, he was surprised 
by her agitation. She grabbed his sleeve as he walked 
towards the podium, which broke his concentration 
somewhat. 

"I know who it was!" she hissed. "At the gate." 
"Who?" 

But before she can answer, a group of smiling fellow 
tutors whisked him onwards, and the cheers and yells 
began. By the time he reached the podium, he had pushed 
Erinellag to the back of his mind. He stood up and basked in 
the wave of support and happiness from the hundreds of stu- 
dents, tutors and assorted other university personnel that 
faced him. 'Speech' went up the cry, followed by slow hand- 
clapping and so, with a slight wave for silence, Toranag 
cleared his throat and leaned towards the microphone. 

Directly in front of him was the clear screen from which 
he would read his prepared speech. He'd uploaded it just a 
few minutes earlier. 

But instead of "Thank you, my dear, dear Fellows" which 
was the only bit he knew by heart, a message flashed across 
it. 

"Hello charlatan. Taken any more credit? See you 
shortly. Remember the basement?" 

Toranag was vaguely aware of the crowd getting restless. 
A few people in his line of vision fidgeting around. 

"Remember the basement?" 

A couple of coughs and mutters just sailed past his con- 
sciousness, and even a brief tug on his trousers by the Dean 
couldn't break his new train of thought. Instead, he looked 
out into the crowd and focussed on Erinellag V and seated 
next to her was Merintag. They both looked back, realising 
that something was wrong. Erinellag began to stand but the 
moment was lost when the heavy oak doors were pushed 
roughly open, sending a poor student standing too close 
backwards into some chairs with a crash. 

The noise made people gasp, turn and look. 

Toranag didn't know the young man stood there — 
definitely not one of his students. 

And then there was a scream — it was Merintag. She 
was pointing and shaking, 

Erinellag looking equally shocked but also trying to calm 
her friend. 

And Toranag immediately guessed the link. Only one 
thing linked the two girls, and only one thing could provoke 
that kind of reaction. 

"Who... who are you?" Toranag said hoarsely into the 
microphone, so that everyone could hear. 

He was blond, muscular, with a rugged square jaw, 
piercing blue eyes and a cocky swagger. He walked though 
the auditorium, looking from side to side, displaying an odd 
tattoo on his neck. His rough shirt and combat trousers 
clashed with the austere formal wear of the rest of those 
present, particularly as he had a huge combat rifle hanging 
across his back. A military satchel was attached to his hip. 

And guns hadn't been permitted here since the war. 

He reached the front, mounted the stage and took his 
place beside Professor Toranag. He smiled insincerely into 
the crowd, bent forward towards the microphone. "My name 
is Pex," he said. "1 put the world of Paradise Towers to 
rights." 

"Pex?" Toranag wracked his brain — and then looked 
again at Erinellag and the stories came back. "But you... 
died. You destroyed... killed..." 

And Pex smiled. A smile that made Toranag know 
instinctively what was really going on. He'd seen that 
smile before, that look in the eyes decades ear- 
lier. And Toranag was suddenly very afraid. 



retiring, beloved tutor?" Pex said to the crowd. "Or is this 
e moment where a dark, insidious little secret gets out into 
the world." He looked again at the professor. "'Put it in the 
basement' he said. 'It'll bring us fame and fortune' he said. 
But when it went wrong, did he say 'Oh sorry V that was my 
idea'? Did he ever say 'The alien artefact that had been 
banned by the world powers. The artefact that sucked out 
your minds. The artefact that inspired a war that wiped out 
billions upon billions of people. Put it in the basement and 
talk to it.' Did he tell you it was his idea?" 

Pex suddenly undipped his satchel from his waist. "No, 
of course he didn't. He told you Kroagnon was insane. 
Kroagnon would stop at nothing to be 'The Great Architect'. 
Kroagnon wanted infamy. So he placed the artefact there V 
the artefact everyone thought had been destroyed in the war 
was never in the war at all. It was in the basement of Paradise 
Towers — my dream, my glorious skyscraper. He planned to 
use it to stop the war, to control everyone's mind, and he 
used me as his guinea pig, to discover if it would work. And 
when I seemed to die, he abandoned it. He abandoned me" 
"Kroagnon..." Toranag suddenly understood. Pex had 
died, but not destroying 

Kroagnon as they all believed. He had died as the Chief 
Caretaker had — his mind completely erased by Kroagnon 
himself, the alien artefact giving him the ability to live 
beyond his natural life. 

Pex, or Kroagnon, or whoever brought something out 
from the satchel — and a murmur swept through the crowd. 
Toranag shook his head. It was a primed tri-nuclear bomb. 

"You cannot do that, Kroagnon. The new generation 
don't deserve it. Take me if you want. Yes, I took all the cred- 
it and none of the responsibility. Yes, I ensured that your 
name was dishonoured, despised for what Paradise Towers 
represented. And I was responsible for destroying it. But 
don't blame everyone else. We have rebuilt. Have you seen 
the architecture out there? Have you seen the schools, the 
homes, the galleries and the observatories? Have you been 
to the theatres and the lakes, and the palaces? The old life 
has gone, humanity has learned." He grabbed 
Pex/Kroagnon's arm. "The old ways are gone. Our time has 
passed and a whole new humanity only knows peace, love. 
Harmony. It is a Utopia out there. Everything you, when you 
were my student, believed Paradise Towers would repre- 
sent." 

Pex looked down at his feet. "Really Professor? Was the 
sacrifice of my humanity to that alien machine worth it? Did 
the destruction of my body, my soul and my Tower really 
mark the end of the bad and the start of the good?" 

Toranag exhaled and smiled. "Yes, Kroagnon. Yes, hut 
you have been slighted and that must be rectified. We will 
put statues up in your honour. We will put right the great 
wrong that has been done to your memory." 

Pex/Kroagnon nodded. "I have been beneath your 
Needle, waiting in the concreted basement for decades now. 
Waiting for the right moment for my revenge, but now it 
seems I was wrong. Something better has come along." 

And Toranag relaxed. "Yes, dear Kroagnon, something 
better." 

And Kroagnon smiled through Pex's eyes. And Toranag 
froze. 

"Too bad I don't like your brave new world, Professor," 
Kroagnon said and pressed the detonator. 

The wave of destruction flowed over three quarters of the 
planet in seconds V everything was vaporised in a flash that 
could be seen from the outer colonies. 
Kroagnon had had his revenge at 
last. 

Gary Russell ■ 
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Charlotte Palmer 


Muriel Welles ey 


Dressers 


Lena Hausen 


Nancy Adams 




Belinda Peters 


Shelena Marsha 1 




Lisa Pembroke 


Ellin Dorlnm 

tine oeriram 




Tom Reeve 


,jE AppGars on location 




Leslie Bingham 
Liz Scammell, Bob Springett 




Make-Up Designer 


Shaunna Harrison 




Make-Up Assistants 


Sharon Walsh 


Ron Grainer 


Wendy Holmes 
Carol Elms 


Keff McCulloch 




Jules York-Marsh 


Replacing David Sneli 


Stunt Arranger 


Roy Scammell 


Dick Mills 


Visual Effects Designer 


Simon Turner 


Frances Graham 


Graphic Designer 


Oliver Elmes 


Ian Fraser 


Computer Animation 


CAL Video 


Val McCrimmon 


Properties Buyer 


Bob Sutton 


Jane Litherland 


Designer 


Martin Collins 


Henry Barber 


Design Assistant 


Phil Harvey immk 


Brian Clark 


Producer's Secretary 
Production Associate 


Kate Easteal ( 


Mike Weaver 


Ann Faggetter 



Programme Numbers 

Part One 50/LDL/J191B/72 

Part Two 50/LDL/J192W/72 

Part Three 50/LDL/J193P/82 

Part Four 50/LDL/J194J/72 



Location 
Rehearsals 



21st May -22nd May 1987 



23th May -3rd June 1987 
6th June -16th June 1987 



Studio recordings 

4th June -5th June 1987 
17th June -19th June 1987 

Transmission 

Part One Monday 5th October 1 987 

19.35pm, BBC1 (24'33", 19.34.28 - 20.00.11) 

Part Two Monday 1 2th October 1 987 

19.35pm, BBC1 (24'39", 19.37.38 - 20.02.17) 

Part Three Monday 1 9th October 1 987 

19.35pm, BBC1 (24'30", 19.36.29 - 20.00.59) 

Part Four 26th October 1987 

1S.35pm, BBC1 (24'21", 19.35.22 - 20.59.43) 



Audience, Position 
and Ratings 

4.3 million, 88th, 
5.2 million, 84th, 



Part One: 
Part Two: 
Part Three: 
Part Four: 



5.0 million, 79th, 
5.0 million, 93rd, 



61% 
58% 
58% 
57% 



Next: Delta 

and the Bannermen 




